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thin voice "Peace with honour", and in re: 

ve thanks at a special united a tenes h 
ur thanks, too, by organising a house to honako 
the people of Czechoslovakia who had been sacrifi od 
ae peace. One wonders, did any of the money reach them, a 


early in 1939 the "Ely Standard" reported a lecture on the 

vs in Germany and again we showed our sympathy b 

of ： ied y by 
another house-to-house collection, this time on behalf of 


peace, but things began to happen in our small village. We 
~ - were visited to see how many rooms there were in the house and how 
he many people lived there. "Evacuees might be coming", we were told. 
ee _ Evacuee was a new word. We understood that, in the event of war 
ea _ children from London would be sent to areas of comparative safety. Air- 
= faids were expected in big cities and we must be prepared, we must make 
= up for lost time; years of cuts in defence expenditure and years of inaction 
by our politicians had left the country unprepared. 
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E = The survey was carried out by members of the Women's Institute and 
F à about the same time we went to the school to collect our gas-masks. 

f During the winter 1938-1939 lectures were given on Air-raid Precautions, 
ARP. as it became known and Will Lythell was persuaded by PC. Walter 
Boulton to allow his name to go forward as a War Reserve Policeman. 


On Saturday September 2nd evacuation of children from London took 
Place and the Robert Montefiore School from East London came to 
Stretham, A hundred and forty-six came to our village, others going 10 
neighbouring Villages. Miss Mary Walker, President of the Women's 
stitute had agreed to act as Billeting Officer and, with a band of helpers 
ae Miss Cicely Bamett, Headmistress of the Evacuated school. Each 
me 나오 a gas-mask in a cardboard box, a bag with a change of 
which ree » usually, a small toy for comfort. They all wore labels on 
aid tad so mis were written. Teachers and helpers conferred together 
ae tit ee to keep families together wherever possible. Miss 
A FA im her forties was supported by her sister, Frances, who was 
€ teachers. There were also two Miss Samuels, invariably referred 





to as such, Miss Levi and Miss Levy, a helper Mrs Mattie Cohen and Mrs. 
Silbinger, a refugee from Poland, all Jewish. 


With Miss Walker and Miss Bamett comparing lists, children and hosts 
were soon being matched. Miss Walker took Pola Reiss and Mrs. John 
Dimock agreed to have three sisters. Another three sisters went to Misses 
Kitson and the Massing family of three girls and two boys went to Mrs. 
Stevens, of Engine House. Two brothers, Ronald and Charles Green were 
offered a home at Victoria House with my father, Henry Acred and his 
daughters, May and Cynthia. And they still visit (1995). 


When France fell in early summer, 1940 news was received that eighty 
more evacuees were expected and every house was again canvassed. In 
the so-called phoney war some children had returned home so there were 
vacancies. Later in the same year when the Battle of Britain was fought in 
the air and the blitz on London caused great devastation and horror there 
was a new evacuation with a great exodus of mothers and children from 
the capital. This caused problems. Unaccompanied children were 
acceptable: few women wanted other women, strangers as they were, in 
their home. 


When a mother and children were billeted the host family was expected to 
give the woman access to cooking facilities and she would do her own 
catering. However, the arrangement was sometimes made whereby the 
evacuees become boarders or "paying guests” in which case the basic 
Government Allowance would be added to by the evacuated parent. This 
arrangement depended, of course, on the welcome given by the host family 
and a reasonable attitude by the mother from London. 


The allowance for a single child was 8/6 a week, with 6/0 for additional 
children. This included everything, food, washing and so on, but 
replacement clothes was the responsibility of parents. Any extra bedding 
that might be needed could be obtained from a central store at Ely, where 
the Chief Billeting Officer was a Scot, Mr. Henderson, seconded from his 
post for the Ely District Council. 


It was a Sunday aftemoon when the mothers and children arrived. We had 
a good number of helpers ( I had become joint-billeting officer!) and a list 
of people willing to take children to replace those who had gone home. 
But now, instead of bewildered boys and girls as at the first evacuation the 
room at the school was full of even more bewildered and anxious-looking 


















ater, we came to know 


n 020 ae anes always 
ommon as invaluable in helping to 
at) e hoped would be suitable accommodation 
 humedly if they were to be housed before 
satisfactory in the long run, although there were 
immedia plaints from householders. The women, with small 
en clinging ‘to them sat for the most part expressionless after being 
and assured that they would soon be settled. One complaint was" 

s would take two children and you sent us a mother and child", 
in one case complete refusal to admit a mother and three children 
| problem until they were offered a home by ex-Londoners. One 
woman with a baby was met with hostility and declared she would 
m to London the next day, but we managed to solve that problem by 


£ taking over almshouses which had been empty for years. I had vague 

Es S $ memories of my grandmother living in one of them. 

PER ar 

E The four cottages were inspected and the roofs were found to be sound 

ha and fires could be lit in what was thought to be the living room. Another of 

ee the rooms would be a bedroom. Actually, these were the only rooms. At 

2 the end of the cottages was a lavatory-block and the Council agreed to 
supply buckets for these. There was no sewerage system in the village at 

a that time so there was no alternative to the buckets. Beds and bedding 

| came from the store at Ely, rugs, cutlery etc. were provided from their own 


homes by helpers and cooking pans came from official and voluntary 
Sources: necessities, but no luxuries. 


The young woman with the baby was given one and another was allocated 
to a stout middle-aged woman with a young daughter. Alas, both women 
soon became disillusioned with their not very satisfactory housing and 
village life in general and, in spite of striking up some kind of friendship 
with one another they went back to London, saying they would rather face 
bombs than stay there for the winter. And, they added, the huge trees at 
Orchard House which overhung the garden " gave them the creeps". 

However, one 
shelter althou 
some extent 


mother with two schoolgirl daughters was grateful ie zA 
gh emptying the bucket was a hateful job. She got over 1 
by telling Eva and Peggy to "wait until you get to school”. 


er reason for anxiety, ze 
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- One cottage was a godsend. It was one of a pair owned by an elderly 
widow who lived in the other. Although there were none of the modem 
amenities there was a good-sized front room downstairs and a back 
kitchen, with two bedrooms above. A small front garden and a large area 
at the back with fruit trees seemed an ideal place for families, so two 
women, sisters-in-law and five children were sent there. Fumiture was 
brought from Ely, including the Government-supplied camp beds, not 
altogether comfortable, but rather better than the bunks at the underground 
Station where they had been sleeping. The families were non-Jews and the 
children went to the village school. Problems arose, however, when the 
owner complained of the children climbing trees and picking apples and, 
after several months they, too, returned to London. 


The top floor of Orchard House, the home of elderly Miss Sarah Wright, 
afforded a home for two families. These were Jewish and came with the 
first evacuees. They lived quite apart from Miss Wright, her maids and a 
companion. One family was named Lopatkin, the other Arotsky. An "Ely 
Standard" report referred to the death of Abraham Arotsky, "who came to 
Stretham at the outbreak of war with his wife and family". He had, at least, 
one grandson, Judah. The death of Thomas Parker, aged 72, was also 
reported, with the information that he came from East Ham and lived in 
Stretham for twelve months. Both men were retumed to London for their 
funeral. 


As well as the official evacuees several children fom London and other 
areas considered to be a risk came to the village to stay with relatives and 
they attended the village school, where numbers increased with no extra 
staff. Classes could number forty-five. 


At the outset of war the Infants’ School had shared its premises with the 
younger children and teachers of the Robert Montefiore School but it was 
found impossible for this to continue so the Methodist Church Schoolroom 
was requisitioned and the two schools altemated in the use of the 
premises, aftemoons and momings each week in tum. This worked 
reasonably well. An addition was made to the Methodist property: the one 
bucket lavatory being now insufficient, four more were built, still of the 


bucket variety. 


Mr. George Bridgeman, Headmaster of the village school still had the use 
of his big classroom, his numbers being much increased by unofficial 
evacuees. Two teachers shared a big classroom, with standards one to 
four, some ninety children. Up till then a small classroom had been used 
for twenty-four children but now this, with a smaller room, was given over 
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- through one of the larger rooms. The two teachers sharing spe. Was 

frequently interrupted by children passing through on their way to: “leave 
the room" or when a whole class trooped out for P.E. Fortunately 600 
teachers sharing the big classroom were tolerant and understan arene two 
other's difficulties and were still friends when the war ended. each 


to the evacuated school. Unfortunately the exit from the smalle 


One of the evacuated teachers lived with her sister, also evacuated at 
Littleport. Miss Judalson was a young woman with initiative and, although 
she had no transport of her own managed to get to school, usually in good 
time every day having hitch-hiked. (Was it a new word, then?). Sometimes 
she rode in an Army lorry, sometimes on the back of a motor-bike, once. 
at least in an ambulance. The cab of a farm lorry was a frequent means of 
getting there, whether it was to school or home at the end of the day. 
There were few private cars owing to petrol rationing, but one came along 
occasionally. Miss Judalson's one regret was that she never rode in a 
hearse, an experience still to come, she said. 


Although living in a "Christian" village Miss Bamett was determined that 
her children should continue to be nurtured in the Jewish Faith. They might 
go to Church Sunday Schools, the choice of the foster parents, and Miss 
Bamett had no objection to that. Her influence was strong enough to offset 
any teaching from that quarter and every Saturday moming, the Sabbath, 


teachers and children went to Synagogue as the school became for the holy 
occasion. 


In February 1940 there was a special occasion. David Massing, one of the 
Stevens’ first evacuees at Engine House was to have his Bar mitzvah, the 
Samoy which would allow him to take his place as a man in the 
Synagogue. He was prepared for this by Miss Bamett and Miss 0020 
ae the service in Hebrew, as was customary. The congregation, 05 
es os ad planned to be there, but severe weather preven 

가오 there was a celebration of a different nature, a party to 
Sareea oe were invited and this was held at our house. Various 
Sales ood from their rations and we even managed to provide 


An ae i " 
and A ed Bar mitzvah took place in the Stretham "Synagogue » 
Similar to satin k ne "Ely Standard” with the explanation that it was 
Matton in the Anglican Church. Sydney's parents continued 


— 


to live in the village afier the war, his mother moving to sheltered 
accommodation in Ely. She was still there in 1994, Mrs. Esther Epstein. 


The Jewish Festival of Passover was kept by the teachers and in 1940 it 
was celebrated in our house by the two teachers living with us, Miss Levi 
and Miss Levy, who asked if they might invite Miss Cohen, billeted in 
Wilburton, Miss Bamett and other friends. They had the use of our sitting- 
room, which to their great satisfaction had just been redecorated, as 
everything should be renewed for the Passover. Even their cooking utensils 
were new and later, when such things were difficult to get, I was glad of 
an enamel bowl, used only for a few weeks by them, which was given to 
me. 


The Passover meal was eaten in a room lit only by candles. The blackout 
at the windows kept out the last flicker of daylight and our neighbours 
opposite didn't even have a glimpse of what might seem to them a strange 
celebration. Unleavened bread in the form of Matzoz was eaten with food 
cooked in the new utensils, altogether an Orthodox occasion kept by 
Jewish women in a Christian home. 


The Passover was kept in our house on two more occasions and one year, 
at least, there was a celebration for more people in the Parish Room, the 
building which preceded the present Church Hall. 


Generally speaking the evacuees adapted to the village life and villagers 
came to respect them; in some cases lasting relationships were formed, 
with return visits being made over many years. 


School holidays were taken at the same time and it is interesting to note 
that the Jewish school closed on Ash Wednesday, when the local children 
had a service in the Parish Church. There is, however, no record of the 
village school being closed for a Jewish religious festival. 


In June 1940 both schools were closed so that children could help on the 
farms by singling sugar-beet. Coun. Frank Bayliss, somewhat suspicious of 
work-shy youngsters wanted a check made to find out how many actually 
went to work. Another year part of the holiday was taken in August and 
the other part in October when help was needed in harvesting the potato 
crop. This gives some indication of how many workers had gone from the 
farms to serve in the armed forces. 


The children shared some social events. In January 1941 there was a grand 
Children's Party arranged by Miss Bamett, her teachers and helpers. The 














hild ren wer i 1 by those from the host 

j bread and butter, jellies (unobtainable later), cakes and pastr 

ndred children were at the party and there was further exes 
h buses arrived to take them all to the pictures at Ely, a 


ater, in January 1943 the London children had a party in th 
| Room paid for by a grant from the London County Council. Tere 
record of the local children being invited on that occasion. However 
most would have gone to a Sunday School Party. 2 


| es ? 
© Some children stayed in the same foster homes for five-and-a-half years of 
| war, but some retumed home with tragic consequences. Four children 
i were killed when a V2 rocket hit a block of flats in East London. They had 
et come to Stretham with the first evacuees and had settled happily in good 
billets. However, as the war progressed and victory for the Allies seemed 
certain their parents fetched them home, with these tragic results. One 
tragedy occurred in the village when a small boy was killed by a bus as he 
escaped from the hand of his foster mother. The funeral was held in 
London. A near-tragedy was averted when another evacuee was rescued 
from the river after nearly drowning. 


In later years we were interested to leam of the careers of some we had 
known as children. Harry Kane, who was billeted with Mr. and Mrs. Alfie 
Reeve became an athlete, his successes being reported in the Sports Pages 
of National daily papers. 


Listening to radio we heard Monty Sunshine's Band frequently, pleased 
that we remembered him and his brother Sydney, who was billeted with 


my aunt and uncle. And there was Leslie Langford, who has recorded his 
own memories. 


The evacuated school children were not allowed to forget their roots and it 
1s recorded that thirty-three trees were planted in Palestine on behalf of the 
Robert Monetefiore School. Early in October 1943 the evacuees gave 4 
concert, the proceeds going to Aid for Russia, Russia now being an ally. 


A new venture was tried in May 1941, this to benefit evacuated mothers, 
both Jewish and those who had come at the time of the blitz in September 
1940. A Social Centre was set up in the Parish Room, a committee was 
formed from amongst the mothers and it was decided to open the centre 
pete afternoons a week. A canvass had shown that as many as sixty might 
attend, to include women from Wilburton and other places in the area. The 
number was over-optimistic; however, it was a good meeting-place for 






families and the a n 


those who enjoyed sharing news of billets, how the children had settled in 
school and, inevitably, discussing their hopes of returning to London. 


News filtered through about atrocities to German Jews although the full 
horror wasn't to be known until the end of the war. Nevertheless, enough 
had been leamed to create deep sympathy and all the Jewish people in the 
village attended a service to remember those who had perished in what 
was described as a "mass massacre". It wasn't considered out of place that 
a few Christians also shared in the act of sympathy and remembrance of 
fellow human beings. 


Evacuees themselves could give their own impressions of life in Stretham 
during those war years and a few sum up this period in the lives. 


Just before the end of the war, in March 1945 Miss Frances Levi retired. 
She was the Miss Levi who lived with us for a few months and I was 
interested to be present at a farewell ceremony. It was recalled that "Miss 
Levi had come with the school in 1939, including her own squad of fifty 
children. Although children were dispersed between several villages Miss 
Levi's were all billeted in Stretham. Some of the children had retumed to 
London, others remained, but they had all found a good friend in Miss 
Levi. She had undertaken many activities and it was largely thanks to her 
help that Miss Bamett had been able to do so much to keep alive the 
religious spirit in the Jewish children". Reported in the "Ely Standard”. 


Two months later, towards the end of May and the war over, Miss Levi 
was there to make a presentation to Miss Bamett, "who had been like a 
second mother to the children". Miss E. M. Kitson and Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Mason, foster parents, also spoke. In reply Miss Barnett said her pupils 
would leave Stretham with unselfish characters. There were songs by 
members of staff, Miss Joyce and a puppet show. 


A month later the local paper paid tribute to Stretham "people welcomed 
Jewish children of the Montefiore School and cared for them particularly 
well". 


A further note about Miss Bamett. In 1986 at the age of ninety four she 
was made President of the Synagogue. She celebrated her hundredth 
birthday in October 1991 and a card was sent to her from her wartime 
friends in Stretham. 
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and it is true we suffered no h 
ccident. We were surrounded 


sional "theirs" had a heavier sound, 


ue ntly used and the blackout was strict! 

ights showing to indicate a town or ‘ile 
man was fined for having an inadequate 
ndard” gave his name as Albert Bond, address "The 


of windows and my little sewing machine worked 
time I worked I was conscious of a plate attached to the 
Germ any . I had bought it in 1936. 


ckout material at 2/6 a yard (12 1/2 pence) and there was 
ps, thanks to the respite after Munich which had given 
e to build up supplies. The war was getting rid of the Thirties 
problem: even more important than blackout material was 


tion to blacking out windows some people criss-crossed them with 
i of paper to prevent them splintering by bomb-blasts. Cracks were 
in with soaked paper as a protection against poison gas, happily not 





Beets break of war Len Routledge was Chief Warden and the "Ely 
| yor the camied Teports of A.R.P lectures being given as they had been 
| \ pee year. Babies’ respirators (gas masks) had been issued, now Len 
l distributi “ed list of those still requiring one, new babies since the first 
demon nian This was reported in April 1940. A month later there was 4 

tion on how to deal with incendiary bombs and advice on using 


a gas mask for anyone who was i i 
a 00160 about fitting them in 
| wormed abou 8 


oe Stevens had a spell as Chief Warden before he joined the Ministry 
upply and in March 1941 a news item gave a list of Wardens: Head 


S heard day and night. We soon erty 






Warden. T. W. Mason; Deputy Head Warden, G. W. Neville; others, J. 


Woolf, L. Routledge, E. Rash, H. Papworth, J. Fletcher, S. Harley, C. 
Clarke, E. Webster. New Wardens enrolled, H. Fletcher, P. Fletcher, J. 
Murfitt, E. Collings and P. Russell. The following week there was a report 
on an inspection of children's gas masks and "Fitting attachments to more 
than 900 respirators including adults". Six weeks later they were reported 
as filling sandbags to distribute to anyone who requested them. The 
sandbags were to be collected from a site near the pond or opposite the 
Police House, Ely Road. 


When enemy planes approached the area the Head Warden received a 
phone-call from Ely, the "red alert". He then phoned another Warden on 
the same duty-rota and they donned a tin hat and fitted an arm-band before 
cycling around the village blowing shrill blasts on a whistle. When the "All 
clear" message came, the two men followed the same route, this time 
ringing a bell. Sometimes, on a clear night we heard the wail of the Ely 
siren, followed by a long, continuous sound, the “All-clear". It could 
happen that this sounded even as our Wardens were blowing their waming 
whistles and one wag suggested that they rode a tandem, the man at the 
front blowing a whistle whilst his companion behind rang the bell! In day- 
time the village barber, "Pudden" Dimmock often undertook to give the 
waming. 


One night provided an alarm with amusing consequences. A warning had 
been received and Edgar Stevens and Cyril Wesley were on duty. There 
was a lot of air activity that night: planes overhead and the sound of anti- 
aircraft guns from nearby airfields. The two men, weaning their tin hats 
talked quietly as they patrolled Cambridge Road. No lights showed, there 
wasn't even the sound of dogs barking when, as one man, they stopped in 
their walk and sniffed: a strange smell, could it be poison gas? Should they 
go indoors and phone Ely? Then it came to them both simultaneously .... 
the scent of honeysuckle in a nearby garden. 


Another night the two men watched an aeroplane overhead, an enemy 
plane, surely. Something was drifting down, not a high explosive bomb 
which would come quickly. Could it be a parachutist? They hurried to 
phone Ely and, even as they made a report there was a 1000 explosion: a 
land-mine had been dropped a mile and a half away. It caused a huge 
crater, but, fortunately there were no casualties. The only casualties in our 
parish during the whole war were rabbits. 


Although not an expert in identifying planes I could, usually, recognise the 
sound of a German plane and one night I heard with alarm hundreds 
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ut there isn't any tea". Not our village-war, but worthy of record, 
means of contacting the writer, so acknowledgment is made 


Cambridge, as everywhere else had to be prepared for any 
ency and in May 1942 a message was received by the W.V.S., in 
the Women's Institute, which could have affected Stretham. The 





- Message sage was: " In the event of a blitz on Cambridge or in the event of a 


_ State of emergency the Stretham Infants' School was to be used as a rest 


ee where People from affected areas can find temporary 
a dation". A request for volunteers to help at the centre was 


~ 


Circulated. Was this at the time when cultural towns and cities were 
tires 


_ Soldiers were billeted in the village for a short time and several people 
offered to do "personal washing", but this wasn't altogether a successful 
Project. Although their stay was a short one at least one of the soldiers 


found Fomance and was married to a Stretham girl. Other romances were 
with airmen Stationed in the area. 


Canadian servicemen were here almost from the outbreak of the war, and 


when America entered the war we became familiar with the more outgoing 
type of American serviceman, 


A young boy who had lived with John Hicks and his wife as a foster-son 


or some years went to Canada in 1910 to find a new life for himself and, 
maybe, make a fortune. This was a dream of many Dr. Bamado's boys, 
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» a Canadi 

ed with the air-bome forces. The 겨레 es 

ich within the final perimeter and was punctuated 

h of exploding mortar bombs and rattle of machine- 

only gave a calm, professional assessment of the Situation 
hat memorable date-line ..... Amhem, September 16th at 





From the outbreak of the war we listened fo nearly every news bulletin. 
Early in the 1940 summer I was working in the garden: flowers had been 
dug up and we were now eamestly "Digging for Victory". The dining room 
window was open, the news was on and we heard of the Fall of France 
with fear and dismay. Now we were in a pickle. What would happen to 
us? Meeting Sydney Smith next day I voiced my fears: disaster from 
invasion seemed inevitable when he said "We shall be next", and didn't 
seem unduly worried. However, as the weeks and months went on he and 
his wife were in the forefront of village efforts on behalf of the war, 
whether fund-raising for weapons or for the welfare of the servicemen. 
They had evacuees and their home was available for committee meetings 
of various organisations. 


Churchill was defiant: " Hitler thinks he can wring our neck like a 
chicken's. Some neck, some chicken!" and I dared to hope again. 


May 1940 and Britain stood alone. Security was all-important, 
determination more so and Winston Churchill inspired us so that the whole 
47 million of our countrymen and women were as one, proud of our British 
heritage as islanders as he declared, "We shall fight on the beaches, we 
shall fight on the landing-grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the 
streets. We shall fight in the hills and we shall NEVER surrender." 


And the spint of Dunkirk inspired us. The few days between May 29th 
and June 3rd 1940 were the beginning of a tuming point which would be 
strengthened a few months later with the Battle of Britain in the skies. 


"We won't give in. We'll continue to fight even though we fight alone” was 
the often unspoken declaration of millions of people. Belgium and Holland 
had been over-run, the "Impregnable Maginot Line, the pride of the French 
military" as we had been reminded so often by our allies, had been 
bypassed and the French Government had capitulated. Virtually the whole 
of the British army, with troops of allied nations were trapped between the 
marshes and the sea, nearly a quarter of a million men. Other countries or 
their govemments had admitted defeat: Britain was expected to do 
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= a es 
ee , hundreds of little boats crossed the Engli 
on. In previous years many of the small ¢ si 


the sea for holiday-makers, now they ates 


‘on the beach at Dunkirk stood or sat in orderly fashion in 

as they watched dog-fights overhead. Charles Gardiner, a 

gave a blow-by-blow account even as the action was 

How we thrilled to hear an account of a German plane being 

ooh n and our spirits sank as his tone changed to report that one of 
ours 1 crashed..... it might be a Spitfire or a Hurricane. The broadcasts 

k _ were made from a recording car at the scene. Raymond Glendenning was- 
another correspondent whose accounts either thrilled or dismayed us with 

'__ his reports of the action even as it was taking place. 








Tt was an American, Quentin Reynolds who gave us a graphic description 
‘of a bombing-raid where he narrowly escaped death. He spoke of the 
many casualties and his own escape: "I could only think, for what have I 
been spared?" 


In spite of the hazardous joumeys of the many little ships there were many 
casualties on the beaches of Dunkirk where the waiting men were bombed 
Tuthlessly, but at the end of the rescue operation no living man was left 
there on the last of those few days of miraculously fine weather, God- 


given as we felt it to be. However, the rescue might be hailed as a victory, 
but the loss was great. 


New measures were taken to make it difficult for the Germans if they 
landed on our shores. It was "if" not "when" for people were strongly 
determined even though they were on their own. The Germans had used 
50068 of petrol from wayside garages to fuel vehicles on their way 
E aE Ew mo village garage would be allowed to sell petrol; 
ae lobe centralised, in our case at a single garage in Ely. Petrol 
names reek ae and it was all to be "pool" petrol, no longer brand 
red petrol fi ere were two kinds of pool petrol, the normal vanety and 
petrol i as commercial use and woe-betide any motorist found using red 
law K 1S private car. One Stretham man, the owner of a lorry broke the 
ae was caught and fined. As was to be expected many motorists got 
© regulations and butchers were known to have meat in the boot 






‘the helm and his defiance was ee 그 
i, B, 


when they were visiting friends and farmers might be "delivering a bag of 
chicken-food". Petrol tankers were all painted a uniform grey colour. 


Needless to say there was less traffic on the roads, only an occasional 
private car being seen; some farmers got out their recently despised pony- 
traps. 


Many cars were laid up "for the duration” and, after the war second-hand 
cars were at a premium. No M.O.T. then and a car brought at an 
unbelievable price of £10 in 1938 made £100 eight years later, still 
unbelievable to the vendor 


We may have seen few cars but the sight of Army vehicles of every kind 
became familiar, and we used to go to the road side to wave to men in 
their camouflaged lorries, throwing an occasional cigarette to them and 
being rewarded with a cheery wave or a whistle. The narrow High Street 
seemed to shake as the convoys crept up what we thought of as a hill or 
came down, the men on their way to a camp somewhere in southem 
England, perhaps to embark at one of the south coast ports. 


An order was given: no Church bells were to be rung except in the case of 
invasion when they would wam the population, more importantly, the Civil 
Defence services. But they pealed in November 1942 to celebrate victory 
in Egypt. 


In the meantime the war had moved from the continent to North Africa 
where the Desert Rats fought with courage under Field Marshall 
Montgomery opposing Rommel and German and Italian troops. Later, the 
scene of battle spread to the Far East. 


With Lord Haw-haw (William Joyce) broadcasting in English from 
Germany, telling us of British disasters which never happened, it was 
important that we should know that news which came over the air was 
genuine. B.B.C. news-readers, therefore, gave their names at the beginning 
of the news. We heard, "This is the news, with John Snagge reading it", or 
it might be Alvar Liddell, Frank Phillips or Bruce Belfrage, all taking their 
tum. On one occasion we heard the blast of a bomb on Broadcasting 
House even as Bruce Belfrage was reading the news. Did he hesitate a 
second before continuing to read in a calm voice? 


Another news-reader was Wilfred Pickles, easily recognised by his north- 
country accent. Later, in his programme, "Have a go", his injunction, 
"Give him the money Bamey", became a part of our own vocabulary. Also 
taking part in Wilfred’s programme was a brilliant pianist, Violet Carson, 
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ve fame in an entirely different role as Ena Sharples in 


o you now, sir?" and "It's being so cheerful tha 
ommy Handley's "ITMA" also became bywo 


Richard (Stinker) Murdoch who appeared in Arthur Askey's "Band 
수 cate w . 더 
= waggon" got five guineas for his first performance and only fifteen guineas 
2 -at the last. (Information from Richard Murdoch's obituary, 1990). Popular 
li dance bands included Henry Hall and Jack Payne and we liked Sandy 
Macpherson on the theatre organ. 


i= Other popular programmes had husband and wife, Ben Lyon and Bebe 
i Daniels in the cast, Vic Oliver, too, a one-time son-in-law of Winston 
| Churchill. On Monday night we listened to a programme with Jack 
Wamer, brother to the Waters sisters, Gert and Daisy, cast as Cockney 
pa who never failed to make us laugh even when the news was 





There was no television and only two radio programmes, the Home 
Service and the Light Programme. Broadcasts on the latter included 
"Music while you work" invariably switched on in factories making 
components for the war effort. "The War Effort™ was always on 


everybody's lips. 


A regular broadcast after 9 o'clock news was by J. B. Priestley, a 
Yorkshire man, whose deep voice brought reassurance, and however 
dispirited we felt by the news we had just heard we were cheered by his 
confidence, Like Mr. Churchill he faced facts, then tumed what seemed 
like a disaster into an Opportunity to do something about it. 


Dr. Charles Hill, the Radio Doctor, advised us about our health and our 
et. He gave us recipes in the early moming and told us how to make the 
2 use of what was available in the shops. Sweet and savoury dishes 
often had reference to carrots. We were told that carrots were good for us; 
KAEN ret things they helped us to see in the dark. Whatever 는 
ies ‘ee stort supply there were always carrots in the shops nie 
were Seay People grew them, together with other vegetables. We 
TRETA at staggered to hear Dr. Hill say one moming, "Open your 
» Dut thereafter it was 4 common place injunction. 





All the signs were removed. We weren't going to show the Germans where 
they were or the way to wherever they wanted to go, always provided they 
managed to cross the channel, that is. The fact that it made it difficult for 
legitimate travellers to find their way was of little importance. 


One signpost, a white painted metal one, sited about 2 mile to the south of 
our house, was taken away and lost for ever. It said “London, 64 miles, 
Ely 5 miles". Another, halfway to Wilburton from Stretham was also lost. 
This showed the boundary between the two Parishes. 


Trains were crowded. With little petrol and few cars more people travelled 
by train in spite of the posters asking, "Is your journey really necessary?" 
They were necessary for servicemen going on leave or retuming from a 
spell at home: it could be embarkation leave. Trains between London, 
Cambridge and Ely often carried parents of evacuees at weekend. They 
were going to the country to see their children and have a bref respite 
from the bombs. 


Station lights were dim and it was difficult to see the name of the station, 
faintly illuminated under the roof, a shade of blue. 


In the waiting room a poster told us "Careless talk costs lives", or "Be like 
Dad, keep Mum". Another said, "Walls have ears" and we wondered 
whether the innocent-looking man, peering at a small map might be a 
German spy in the guise of a commercial traveller, though there were few 
following that profession now. Younger men were in the Forces and there 
was little salesmanship needed for goods already in short supply. 


AARAA 






FOOD 

Our cupboards were well stocked at the beginning of the war. Most of 

__ had been buying a little more than actually needed ever since the M Us 
crisis, that is, when there was money to spare fr unich 


à s om weekly hous ts y 
Not exactly hoarding, we assured ourselves, but setting aside a aping, 
“just in case". xtra 





Farm workers' wages were thirty shillings a week (£1.50) and Council 
House rents were seven shillings and sixpence a week (37 1/2 pence) so 
there wasnt much to spare for extra supplies and certainly not for 
extravagance. There were no freezers, of course, and it is doubtful whether 
there were any fridges in the village so our stores were tinned goods 
packet soups, custard powder, flour and so on. And, with fruit in plentiful 
supply locally we used Kilner jars to bottle fruit, and made jam, chutneys 
and pickles from produce in our own gardens. 


Wisely the Govemment rationed some foods early in the war: meat, butter, 
marganne, tea and sugar, the most basic items. Eggs were rationed as time 
went on, but we in the country were more lucky in this respect than people 
in the towns. A few chickens in the backyard was a common sight, though 
food for poultry was difficult to get until a rationing scheme came into 
operation. 


However, if we benefited in this respect townspeople had one advantage 
which we rarely enjoyed, having a meal out, that is, if they could afford it. 
And they could buy fish, which we could get only in Ely or Cambridge, 
and it seemed from what we heard, offal and off-the-ration food was 
available more often in the town. 


Dried eggs came from America, dried milk too, but we were still getting 
milk from Bert Parish, albeit a limited amount. And it must be remembered 


that supplies of everything had to take into account a much bigger 
Population with the influx of evacuees. 


Although the dried egg was despised at first it was found to be satisfactory 
for cooking and the egg ration was saved to make a meal with dried eggs 
used for cakes and puddings. (1 still have a recipe for Christmas cake using 
dried egg, prunes, grated carrot and apple.) 


ae meat allowance in April 1940, eight months after the outbreak of ee 
as one shilling and tenpence each person. (Less than ten pence Dees 
coinage). Shortly afterwards the value of the ration was reduced to OP 





shilling and two pence (Six pence decimal coinage). Some of the ration 
could be taken as comed beef which we didn't mind once in a while. 
Poultry, Sausages, liver and other offal needed no coupons, but on the rare 
Occasions when they were available you had to stand in a queue if you 
lived in a town, only to be told "Sorry, sold out", when you reached the 
counter. The same situation at Ely market fish stall was equally 
disappointing. Here, in the village it could depend on your standing with 
the butcher whether you were lucky when extras were available and there 
could be bitter exchanges and accusations of unfaimess although, in 
faimess one must admit that the butcher hadn't an easy job trying to please 
everybody. 


People leamed to make the most of unrationed food: sheep or ox-heart, 
even pigs’ trotters featured at dinner time. At one time whale-meat could 
be bought and we were told in a regular recipe programme that cooked 
with seasoning and herbs it was almost like steak, but we never could 
agree! Snoek was another "delicacy" but I never tasted it so can make no 
comment. 


Spam from America was something new and we came to like it, eaten cold 
with salad in the Spring and Summer or sliced and fried with an egg for a 
hot meal. It was bought at the cost of several points, of which more later. 


We tried Woolton pies, an all-vegetable dish named after the Minister for 
food. Others which were very welcome were distributed by members of 
the Women's Institute from Grove House, the home of Sydney Smith, 
where an outdoor building had been transformed into a temporary shop. 
"It's pie night" we would remember and we never missed buying one of 
these extra off-the-ration extras. We had to enrol if we wanted them. A 
public meeting was held in 1942 to discover how many people would 
become customers and in June of that year it was reported that sixty 
people took advantage of the scheme. Vitamins were also distributed from 
Grove House, but for certain things allocated to children we had to go to 
Ely, a centre where Wade's Opticians now has premises. 


We also bought pies from the Chequers! They were four pence each (less 
than two pence decimal) and the filling consisted of a mixture like bread 
soaked in Oxo. However we might feel the lack of meat in the fillings we 
were grateful for something to eke out the meat ration. 


At the beginning of the rationing period there was an allowance of half a 
pound of bacon each week per person, a useful addition to the meat ration, 
but this amount was reduced before long. 
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ay 


In the first year of the war the tea ration was two ounces 
(weekly), but this, too, was soon reduced and we use per person 


dt ; 
the packet was well and truly empty before discard © make sure that Some summers there was a special allowance of sugar for jam-making. 


ret Ing it. NO tea bags Saccharine could be used for sweetening tea and coffee, even for stewed 
fruit, but it was no good for jam. 

Me. had S TER a ean ee a were several grocers in the In the Stone parlour at the Rectory a canning-machine was set up and this 

a eS aoe y ur custom between Swan's and Clark's at | proved to be more popular for preserving fruit than bottling. Home- 


produced food helped greatly and permission could be obtained for killing 
a pig after application to the right authorities: the police or Food Office? 


In addition to pages of coupons in our ration-books for But even after permission only half of the pig could be kept by the owner, 


e : ) precise goods th 
were pages of points which were given up for tinned = a 


; : goods, rarely fruit, the other half was taken by "The Ministry" which phrase covered a 
but for Spam, sardines, marmalade, jam, dried fruit. The last was rarely multitude of things. 8 
available with the exception of prunes. Village women tended to make 
their own jam. Oranges were unavailable, so no home made marmalade. Household scraps were saved and collected for making “Tottenham 
However, we occasionally bought a tin of jam on points, guava and Pudden", pudden for animals, not humans. 
1006 a from our familiar blackberry and apple, plum, It was said that people were better fed during the war than ever before. 
berry Everything was done to see that a well-balanced diet was available, with 
Manatiaetwese 가 y $ : n fair shares for everyone. There was extra milk for children and the 
b eih cooked E ges cee be bat oe noon youngest were allowed fresh orange juice and cod-liver oil, which we 
but it poza 3 i; erence collected from the Food Office in Ely. The orange juice was half a crown 
; Shed Shes oe Sweets were rationed and considered very (12 1/2p) for a bottle the size of a medicine bottle. Rosehips syrup was 
expensive at four shillings a pound (twenty pence, present day coinage). something new and we were told that it had valuable vitamins. Children 
Wik a samy supply of gods shopkeepers used 10 make a window St E E 
도 empty boxes, an old sweet tin, posters advertising brands of appeared in the "Ely Standard" in August 1940. "Children were given a 
ea ani i ummi j 
inevitabl os pee 26500 that dea SAR £ eat ve penny a dozen for butterflies". Was this the white variety which caused 
evitable that there should be some favouritism and "under the counter havoc to plants or had they medicinal value? 
became a common phrase for sales to special customers. 


Christmas celebrations were modified although a Christmas cake graced 
our table. The recipe shows prunes, carrots and apple were among the 
ingredients and dried egg, which, like Spam came from America. A 
newspaper reported that it was impossible to buy paper decorations and 
we coloured newspaper with crayons and chalks, which seemed to be in 
fair supply, useful for children's presents. The price of a chrysanthemum, a 
shilling seemed high, and it was so if compared to the price of a week's 
meat ration. 


People who could afford to pay for meals out were nevertheless restricted 
to a cost of five shillings (twenty five pence) for a whole meal. This was 
more than the cost of one person's ration for a week, which at one time 
was less than four shilling (twenty pence). However, unrationed food and 
g00ds bought on points made the actual cost higher. 


Bread wasn't rationed until the war neared its end and the allowance was 
ae for several years. Indeed, some form of rationing went on poi 
56, incredible as it may seem Incidentally, bread and potatoes could not 
served at a restaurant meal : it was either, or. ARSS 
Cheese was rationed, but after the war there was a surplus and a generous 


이 316 was made to manual workers, so much so that it was pier 
artered for something else. 


CLOTHING ETC. 


The blackout material such as we bought in 1939 was still available 
although it had doubled in price. We found other uses for it and when we 
were enjoined to "Make-do-and-mend" I used it to line a skirt for extra 
warmth. 


A new symbol was seen, CC 41. This indicated Government- 
recommended clothing and material, bed-linen and other things made from 
cloth, for which we were given a book of coupons. It wasn't unknown for 
mothers of big families to sell coupons to fashionable young women. This 
of course, was illegal, but yet another regulation which was broken, 
"black-market” dealing. All ration books had the name of the person on 
them, petrol coupon books noted also the registration number of the car, 
the suppliers of all rationed goods were instructed to sell only to the 
person named “otherwise supplies could be withdrawn". The purchaser 
was, also, wamed, "no exchange of coupons is allowed”. 


Skirts were a sensible length, sensible being knee-length or a little longer. 
Women wore their hair in a sensible fashion, too; although Vera Lynn, the 
“Forces Sweetheart" had curling, shoulder-length hair the style wasn't 
practical for women working at machines making munitions and it wasn't 
allowed in the Forces. So styles changed. Perms were less popular than 
nowadays: some women had earphones, hair plaited and twisted in circles 
over their ears, others wore a band round the head and tucked the hair in 
this, forming a roll. Girls still favoured a bob, the rolled hair being more 
ee a older women. Dinkie curlers, even hair-pins, made of metal 
in short supply, so a method which used neither became the fashion. 
Saati’ use were made of lisle, with rayon and artificial 
bate pare special occasions. The lisle ones were smooth and warm, 
stockings nae shiny and soon developed ladders. We could wear the 
ladders, St oie to get rid of the shine, but there was no way to stop 
pera Pini repair could be made by a rub of soap which 
: er from running further. Girls who were friendly with 


ican i f 
from the Ti had nylons, the first we had seen, another import 


The CC 41 brand 

as it became ie 
ency Fumiture" 

lost their home thro 


‘tended to encompass fumiture, "Utility furniture” 
This had the more cumbersome name of "Standard 
When first introduced and it was for people who had 
ugh bombing. Newly-weds were also issued with 
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coupons. It was to be "sold at a reasonable price, be solid and simple and 
require a minimum of raw materials and labour". Like the clothing it was 
sensible rather than being particularly attractive and the exchange of 
coupons took place again against "regulations". We heard the word often! 


^ 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


Mention has already been made of Air-raid Wardens who gave unstinting 
service during the whole of the war. No glamour uniforms for them, a steel 
helmet and an arm-band sufficed. The men began their training soon after 
the Munich crisis and continued to attend lectures and demonstrations. As 
well as being on duty during air-raid warnings they learnt how to deal with 
incendiary bombs, the Parish Council having bought two stirrup pumps. 
We can only wonder if they would have been enough in an emergency. 
One week the Wardens fitted attachments to no fewer than 900 respirators, 
a mammoth task. 





Having leamed how to deal with dangerous situations they gave 
demonstrations and in May 1940 they had a mock incident in the Red Lion 
yard where they put out a buming bomb, then went on to deal with 
"suspect gas” in the cloak-room at the Infants’ School. The following year 
they demonstrated how to deal with gas-contaminated clothing and 
members of the public were invited to attend the demonstration near the 
Post Office. A short time afterwards there was a lecture on new German 
bombs. In the meantime they continued with air-raid duty, often at night, 
with the day's work to follow. 


At one time a siren for the village was considered, but as there was one at 
Ely and at Haddenham this was considered enough, with the whistles and 
bells. 


In March 1941 air-raid shelters were provided at the school. They were of 
the surface type, of brick construction, coated with pitch. I can't recall 
them being used. 


Incendiary bombs could be dealt with by the Fire Service and, should a 
major disaster occur all the Civil Defence services would co-operate, and 
at the end of October 1942 they, indeed take part in a weekend exercise, 
lasting from Saturday 6 p.m. to Sunday ]la.m. The Methodist Chapel 
Schoolroom served as an emergency hospital to which a number of 
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Stretham Auxiliary Fire Brigade 





her husband was a Fire Officer and this 


; M.B.E.". This was the husband of our Mrs. Christmas. 
was 1943. A year later, when Mrs. Christmas and the children 
were still here, we leamed that Fire Officer Christmas was to be made 
Commander. 
Stretham had a strong contingent of the Home Guard. Jack Cockerton; 
who had served in the First World War was first Sergeant, then Second 
Lieutenant. Before long he was again promoted to Lieutenant, well- 
deserved. In civilian life he was an unassuming man but in this post he was 
able to show authority when and where necessary. Onginally Local 
Defence Volunteers the men responded to a challenge from Churchill, 
ready and eager to repel the enemy with whatever weapons they had: 
‘enjoyed was a holiday sporting guns, ancient weapons from previous wars, even pitchforks would 
be used, so determined were the men in defence of their homeland. 


Jed a fire at Akeman House, Eventually they were equipped with some proper armaments and, wearing 
George Dimock, the occupier uniforms they became an efficient "branch of the army". When they 
five minutes of the fire being marched to Church on parade or were on manoeuvres only their age 

ie, hoses were connected up and showed that they weren't "real" soldiers. 
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ae Harold 바기 
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다사 Corps which had its 
a change from its former peaceful 
je Like the men in the Home Guard 


in the regular Air Force (R.A.F.). As a 
r the fen from the top of the mill; now it 
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Coe, Harold Dimmock, 


of ie post was Cecil Warren, of Wilburton, still referred to as 


Captain Warren, his rank in the last war. 


The local paper of May 25th 1945 included a report that"...... the Royal 
Observer post at the Windmill was opened to the public...." There was no 
more need of secrecy as to its location for the war had ended although the 
post was operational for several more years, with new members of the 
R.O.C. as it continued to be known. The report continued “Less than three 
weeks after VE Day people were entertained to tea and shown model 
planes. Intrepid visitors climbed the steep, narrow stairs to the top of the 
mill and were amazed that the village seemed so small. They noticed that 
there were far more trees than one realised at ground level. They saw the 
Old West river meandering along and a mile or so distant across the fen, 
the wider Cam, and its impressive bridge, with a railway between the two 
rivers". Quoted from "Ely Standard". 


Whilst the Home Guard, the Fire Service, Air raid Wardens and members 
of the Observer Corps were all male-dominated here in Stretham, though 
not in big cities, a branch of the St. John Ambulance Brigade had members 
of both sexes, with women in the majority. Mrs Dorothy Clark of the Post 
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러지 10 iana 
paper reported that a 
k offered to arrange a 
Sunday afternoons, two 
once a month. We always 
J packets of stationery, soap 
nd the ward. All these were possible 
their own frugal supplies a little of 
d be frowned on, we took cigarettes. 
letters on the recycled stationery 


from t en. of Stretham, as duly reported in the 
mas parcels were sent to every man in our 
er. Other references show that for more than 
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š tikis) With rationing of food, clothes, coal, furniture and so on there 
were few luxuries on which to spend money and everyone was urged to 
save "for the war effort". Accordingly, house-to-house collections for 
National Savings were organised. This was different from contributing to 
charity: the money thus collected remained one's own and, moreover, 
gained interest. A rota of collectors was drawn up and volunteers 
undertook to call at homes regularly once a week. A Savings Certificate 
could be bought for fifteen shillings and sixpence, and this would be worth 
£1 in five years' time. Smaller sums were usually saved, the Certificate 
being bought at the Post Office when the fifteen and sixpence was 
reached. 


Children took sixpence to school for one stamp and proudly took the book 
to the Post Office when enough had been paid to buy a Certificate. 
Collecting the money and distributing the stamps was another job for the 
teacher already coping with a big class, but, no complaints! 


People who shopped at the Co-op could help our Russian allies by 
donating the "Divi" to Mrs. Churchill's "Aid to Russia Fund". We also 
contributed a penny a week to the same fund. A penny! 


On a different level we had Homecoming Funds for our men and women in 
the Forces. The main one was run by a village committee during the last 
three years of the war. Weekly Whist Drives were held. There were no 
valuable prizes, not of monetary value, but prizes accepted warmly by the 
winners: a pound of sugar, a quarter of tea, some soap, maybe a jar of 
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be - the discrepan , cy in 
casualties and others had 


ended. Priority had been given to 
with the war effort. Church services had 
and, after a lull of a few months weekday 
S' Club at the Methodist Chapel organised 
ule and a Youth Fellowship at the Baptist 
te Poole and Headmistress Miss Sarah Kitson 
ea and the Tennis Club was reformed. An account is 
vers going to Ely to hear the "Messiah". 


05 Caused difficulties and no evening services were held 
- The moming Sunday School at the Methodist Church 
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EMMYS 이이 53 Oe ests 


ep ps See gee nie 
- a girl whose mother lived in Wilburtom, failed to pass his 
exam so carried on his trade as a builder there was no house- 








Wy AS saati repairs and work for tht Ammeia 
The dances were popular with the village girls for there were always 


airmen from nearby airfields, dare I add, more favoured than the local boys 
still at home. 


Soldiers from Army Camps came too and they too had 2 certain glamour: 
one long lasting romance began at one of the dances wath a soldier and 
another with an airman and in each case was followed by a happy 
marriage. 


Village girls served in the W.A.AF., the AT'S. and the Land Amny and 
one, at least in the Wrens. She was Joyce Nicholas and the account of her 
marriage in November 1944 was fully reported in the "Ely Standard”. 


Several other weddings were in the news, one of a W.AAF. Most, 
however, were accounts of servicemen marrying; at least two had Scottish 
brides. Some of the bridegrooms brought their wives home to Stretham for 
the honeymoon, again as reported. Were they also meeting the family for 
the first time? 


So the war came to Stretham affecting lives in many ways, most deeply 
where families had husbands, sons, brothers serving in the forces. 
However, evacuees in the home, men and women in Civil Defence, even 
rationing and the nightly blackout all had their effect. It was during the war 
that electricity came to the village and a report shows it replacing oil lamps 
in the Parish Church. 


In the late nineteen thirties several of our village boys joined the Territorial 


Amny going for regular training sessions at Ely and, a new experience, 
taking part in weekend exercises and summer camps. With the outbreak of 
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through, but instead of bringing 
almost despair. Whilst the prisoners 

families had to bear the heartache of 
er their loved ones were alive or dead. 


ho waited..... 


| over a hundred men and women from Stretham who 
Country, 1939 to 1945. 


ife went on, if not in its usual quiet way. There was a new 


as we carried out jobs very different from our placid way 
itably, there was anxiety when the war news wasn't good, 
‘quiet satisfaction when news of victory at Alamain came and 
andings in Sicily. Later Mussolini's end was heard with jubilation. 







4 il Drives and dances were a way of putting troubles behind for a time, 
o bt some people wanted something a bit more cultural, something to 
_ “stretch the mind", they said. Workers' Education lectures filled the need. 


¿As usual, hospitable Mrs. Dimock said, "You may come to my house", and 
| So it was that on Monday evenings nearly thirty people filled the dining- 
10000 of her farmhouse. 


One lecturer was a Mr. Baker, whose subject was on English literature. 
Another was a dark-complexioned man, sallow, rather than "black" who 
spoke with a foreign accent. It was understood that he was an Austrian 
Jew who had fled from his home in the face of the Nazi threat. We didn't 
know then of the dreadful tragedy of concentration camps. 


A young Indian lecturer made his political views known in no uncertain 
way as he claimed India should be free from British rule (as it shortly 
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the atom bomb on Hiroshima. Even now, | 


way from the British role. 


We were supposed to do written homework, but this was rarely submitted. 


Most of the students were fully occupied in regular work as well as in 
Civil Defence duties so had little time for writing, and let it be told, little 
inclination. 


The meetings always ended with refreshments and sometimes, argument, 
Mrs. Dimock providing the refreshments, with her three evacuees helping 
to serve. 


One of the lecturers, after a course on politics, suggested we might like to 
visit the House of Commons and several of us decided to do so. I had been 
to the Houses of Parliament long before, when sightseers faced few 
restrictions, but here was an opportunity to see our M.P.s at work. We 
cycled to Ely and caught an early train to Liverpool Street. One of our 
number, Dora Gibbons carried a parcel which was taken from her on 
arrival at the Houses of Parliament. Even then, the threat of a bomb was 
evident. Having been passed by the policeman on duty and guided on our 
way by our tutor we went up into the Public Gallery. One thing struck me; 
the number of empty seats in the Chamber. T.V. now shows a similar 
scene at times. We listened to several speeches, none of which interested 
us much, then Prime Minister, Winston Churchill strolled in! ( To see him 
there was well worth the effort of getting up early and a four-mile bike 
ride). No-one seemed to take any notice of the great man as far as I can 
remember, and we were disappointed not to hear him speak. But we did 
see him! 


Our village was determined not to lag behind others in the district in 
raising money for charity and frequent events were held on behalf of 
various causes, these in addition to the Homecoming Funds for our own 
service men and women. Even the children did their bit. In 1943 five girls 
revived an old custom of visiting homes with "Good moming, Valentine”, 
giving the money they collected to the Red Cross. This encouraged more 
to take part on May Day when flower-bedecked dolls were taken around 
with the greeting "Good moming, May Lady”. It isn't reported what the 
money donated was eventually given to. 


Sisters Pearl and Sheila Chapman had the idea of selling flowers " For the 
soldiers" and they did this from their home in Cambridge Road. 
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rum-majors: one year Frank 


y was raised for in 1942, but the 
Cross. Only a cricket match between 
ice marked the Feast in 1944, of course 


nd competition raised £720 for the Red Cross, a 
1 one considers the changed value of money. Poppy 
year raised £23. In July and August 1944 there were no 
nian Ave references to the Red Cross Sale. No doubt the first was in 

of a preliminary announcement and the last was a long report of 
gs. Support for the Red Cross continued and in February 
vas a house-to-house collection for the same worthy cause. 


vary 1941 a public meeting was held to discuss an effort for war- 
week and in the following month the Dean of Ely was the 
at yet another meeting on the same subject. An amazing sum is 
스팀 ‘£12,562. Apparently all the village news columns gave 
_ Prominence to what had been raised. Sometimes, the paper printed all 

= _Tesults in one column, a special item. 
The Battle of Britain in the summer of 1940 was commemorated with a 


Special parade three years later, th i i "Battle of 
Britain Sunday". y er, the day being designated as "Battle 





St. Dunstan's Ho 


ital for the Blind. sa 
and included i r the Blind was supported on several occasio 


Ouse-to-house collection.in March 1943. 


ne years later, in March 1945 there was a "Warship Collection". Thanks 
ere recorded to the collectors and all who gave donations, but no precise 
result was given of the total amount raised. 
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i was notable. In April 1943 Sydney Smith chaired a 
mecting at which a target of £8,000 was set for Wings Wiens 
act of faith seeing that a small attendance was reported. A "Wings 
Exhibition of Model Aircraft" was set up in the big window at the Post 
Office and several people went to Haddenham to see "Wing Activities", 
Joumeys were made by bicycle. The whole proved to be worthwhile, the 
target was exceeded and £10,000 was raised. Sydney Smith's thanks were 
heartfelt, especially after such a poor initial response. 


Charities at home weren't forgotten, at least, one flag dzy was held on 
behalf of Dr. Bamado's Homes. Collections were also made for the 
National Children's Home. 


We received, too. Food parcels came from America and Australia, with 
contents that made our hearts glad. The thought that people cared was 
heart-warming and the contents were distributed as fairly as possible. 


Those people who had relatives in America were considered to be very 
lucky. I shared a parcel from Canada: tea, tinned food of various kinds 
pleased us, tucked amongst the bigger things were small packets, equally 
welcome. Delving in the parcel we found hairpins, hair-clips, 2 packet of 
sticky labels. Stationery was in short supply and we were enjoined to re- 
use old envelopes, which we did by sticking on what were called 
"Economy Labels", somewhat bigger than a luggage label, available in the 
shops. 


The shortage of paper was such that shopkeepers were forbidden to wrap 
some goods, so we often took our own paper bags. No plastic bags, then. 


There were even occasions when cigarettes were sold loose, five at a time, 
from packets of twenty. 


One wonderful parcel came from America to the evacuated school and I 
was present when it was opened. It was full, not of food but of clothes: 
Tweed coats and woollen jumpers, children's clothes and some luxurious 
garments which no-one particularly wanted, including a sealskin coat! But 
the tweeds: even more would have been welcome. 


eeeee 
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i : luminium 
‘which could be sold profitably, 
ed: " I don't want old iron to go from my 
could be taken whether he wanted it to be 


ce 


ron: railings from houses. were taken. Housewives 


cult. More encouragement came to have another look 
could be spared when a picture appeared in the local 
: "Ely pots and pans for aeroplanes”. 


collected waste-paper. So it went on for all the war years as was 

oe fe ort d in August 1943, "Salvage is proceeding well, but please do not 

~ include greasy paper”. 
oS Re phi 


ees There seems to be no mention of bottles being collected. 







_ Our small efforts were magnified many times over, in village, city and 
이 wherever people lived, in the remote areas of Scotland and Wales and in 
| the industrial north and Midlands. 


One casualty, if it could be considered as such was a Sebastopol cannon, 
erected at Huntingdon to commemorate the Crimean War. It was removed 
in 1942 and melted down for armaments. A replica of fibre glass and steel, 
Costing £8,000 was put in its place on February 11th 1991. The cannon on 
Ely Palace Green, a similar commemoration, remained in place. 
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nd pans, though they were examined carefully first: 


= Early in 1941 came the news that Lieutenant Commander George Stitt had 


_ been appointed to HMS George V, an appropriate appointment. The 
Commander was the son of the Rector, Rev. 9. S. Stitt and his wife, Mary. 


Two years later there was a Teport that he had published a book, HMS 
_ Wideawake, a matter of pride to his parents. 


George's wife and two daughters were living at the Rectory, family 
evacuees. 


LELETEI 


Some lighter items occurred, as reported, in the "Ely Standard". One such 
was in April 1940 when Tim Caswell was arrested as a deserter, only for it 
to be discovered that his call-up papers had never been received. It wasn't 
an isolated case: Eb Yarrow never received his call-up papers, it was 
reported, with nothing added. Both Tim and Eb subsequently saw active 
service, and whilst he was in Italy Eb met Richard Clark, also reported: a 
happy meeting of Stretham lads. 


Anh 


Towards the end of the war, in April 1945 there was alarm when an 
"unexploded bomb" was found buried in the garden of a house in Short 
Road. Eventually it was discovered that the "dangerous object", so 
described, was merely the tail fin of a bomb. 


A few weeks later the truth came out. Two Stretham youths had found the 
fin at Chittering and couldn't resist perpetrating what they saw as a joke. 
One of the lads was charged with "misuse of petrol”. Was it misused when 
they went to Chittering? I may add that both grew up to be respectable 
members of the community. 
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| the Soviet Union and Germany had 
without fear of interference from Stalin, 
n' enough for friendship between the two, and, 
German army eventually swept further east, 


en as Napoleon was, generations before. : 


young men who had joined up eagerly in September 1939 said, "Don't 
, We'll be home at Christmas", but it wasn't to be; there were to be 
hnstmas's each more strained than the last until 1944, when the end 
to be sight. 
Success came in North Africa and Italy, but, with the Russians undergoing 
fierce fighting and hardship, Stalin pressed often, then more often for a 


Second Front in Europe, but the Allied High Command was determined to 
wait until success could be assured. 


It was on June 6th 1944 that Geoff Clark, who kept the Post Office and 
had a newsagent's business, called at our house. His only son, Richard, 
was in the R.A.F. and Geoff followed the progress of the war carefully. 
This particular moming he brought exciting news, delivered, nevertheless, 
in his usual laconic manner. "Delivered my papers at Denny, went on a bit. 
No planes at Waterbeach, must be D. Day.". Like us, he hoped that this 
would be the final phase of the war, but there were many casualties then 
and still more to come. It has been told by historians. 


Were the books we were asked for that summer destined for the men on 
the continent? The appeal said only, "To be sent to the troops”. 


It was after D Day that the country suffered raids b hich 
j y V1 bombers, whic 
became know as "doodle bugs". The pilotless planes came over seemingly 
at random, They had a heavy buzzing sound ( an alternative name was 
buzz-bomb”) and the dangerous moment came when the engine cut out 
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d ir ssia itself. History shows how the fighting went — 
enemy penetrated well into Russia they were eventually - 





fell with a loud explosion. Primarily for London and other 
centres many fell on southern England and the occasional one 


개 


= More frightening were the V2 rockets which came silently, their presence 
= known only when they exploded. Out of the silence, devastation. Some 
~ people, lucky though they were to survived, declared they were the worst 
of all bombs. 
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VICTORY CELEBRATIONS 
i So how did we celebrate victory when VE day came? 


It seems that the High Street was decorated with Union Jacks and 
streamers, flags and bunting were unearthed from boxes and drawers and 
streamers stretched across roads from house to house and hung from 
windows. There were few houses without some visible sign of jubilation. 


A huge bonfire blazed on the Recreation Ground and there was even an 
effigy bearing some resemblance to Hitler. A Band Concert on the 
Recreation Ground in June was another event for a village get-together. 


And, during the rejoicing it was remembered that during the darkest days 
there had been services of intercession and prayers for peace and it was 
only right that we should now join in a thanksgiving service. This we did 
and a large congregation attended, according to the faithful report. There 
were sad hearts though. Several were known to have died and the fate of 
our boys in the Far East was still unknown. Not until the Japanese had 
been defeated could there be whole-hearted rejoicing. 


One family had cause for rejoicing, though. In May 1945 Evelyn Dri, 
whose father was farm manager at Chear Farm, was married to Jo , 
just released from a P.O.W. camp after being captured at Amhem. 


In July there was actually a Sunday School outing, the coast recently open 
having been "Out of bounds". 


The "Ely Standard" of August 24th 1945 had an article about ae 
celebrations after the surrender of Japan following the dropping of t 
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= Association had originally existed so that gardeners could pool their 


pA resources. This meant that costs could be kept down by bulk-buying of 


yy the Rector. Church bells 

nged for the children. Food? It was 
rations. Again, reports showed that 
e held, victory at last after nearly six 


















Standard" correspondent wrote: "Several men are 
and hopes were tinged with anxiety" and the 
we were soon to know. 


given freely for all the festivities and some remained. The 

d that the balance should remain in the bank: the children - 
would be iven a memento and there would be a fireworks display when 
_ the date of a national day of rejoicing was announced. 





khhhk 


pat 
pe 


READY FOR THE FUTURE 





i By the last months of 1944 there was a feeling that the end of hostilities 
was in sight and early in 1945 there was further resumption of village 
activities. The Germans were still experiencing heavy bombing by the 
Allies and Russian troops were advancing into Germany. On the home 


front, however, it seemed that the worst bombing was over, but casualties 
still occurred in land battles. 


naiss aa Fire Service had enjoyed a "stand-down" dinner, now 
eaten aaah 4 i te-form the village Produce Association. Cultivation of 
gs Segeiatled ents had always been a prionty for villagers and home- 
eNi 아니오 an important part of family meals. The work 
Eii] ed during the war, and "Dig for Victory" was taken 

Y, so much so that flower-gardens had been sacrificed in many 


instances. Seeds had been saved 3 
to get together officially. ved and exchanges made, now was the time 


It was wi P E 1 
Beets in view that a meeting was called in March 1945 with the 
jective " to reform the Village Produce Association". The 
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= seeds and fertilisers, so the meeting was well-supported. 


The leading figure was Horace Holliday who had had a Government 
contract for gardening during the war, eventually being made an F.R.H.S. 
Ex-London policeman, Tom Kimmings, who had married Gwen Sennitt, a 
Stretham girl, was a member of the committee, as was his brother-in-law, 
Geoff Beasley. 


Others were men who had been prominent in the 1930's Flower Show: 
Charlie Asplin, the brothers Emest and Albert Holliday, together with 
Herbert the father of the three boys. Harry, Horace, Jim and Percy Fletcher 
were others, and members of the Badcock family were also prominent, 
including the father, Jack. 


Things progressed after the initial meeting and reports were seen in the 
local paper. News of their success reached the B.B.C. and a radio 
programme was broadcast, the "studio" being the Black Hut on Wilburton 
Road. The interviewer, commending the members, mentioned his surprise 
to find an ex-London policeman amongst them! 


AARAA 


SOME DIDN'T COME BACK 


Private Matthew William Bidwell. As far as the reports in the “Ely 
Standard" show the first casualty of the war was Pte. Matthew William 
Bidwell. Little is known of him by the present generation but he is named 
as Will Bidwell on the Memorial in the Parish Church. His death was 
reported in the "Ely Standard" in June 1940. 


Richard Clark. After following Cyril Wesley the postman who was now 
in the Forces, Richard being known as temporary postman, was called up 
and served in the R.A.F. Tragically he was killed in a flying accident over 
Venice a week after hostilities ceased, leaving a young widow, the former 
Olive Murfitt, of Brick Kiln Farm. Richard was twenty-one and the only 
child of Geoff and Dorothy Clark. 
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news, and the message was Passed on to its ri destinati 
d Mrs. Turner Hobbs. It was to say that tA orden iis, 
ming home from a long period as a Prisoner of War, and in spite of 
yn loss Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were pleased that one at least of 
sas’ friends would be returning to Stretham 


e he had worked in Mr Fi ay Corporal John Howe. He was the first of the village boys to be killed ; 
ulness endeared him to =the Far East as far as it is known. He was another of the Stretham boys 
F. who joined the Territorial Army and was called up at the outbreak of war, 















dest son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
joined the Territorials with other 
called up immediately before the 
16 Cambridgeshire Regiment he was sent 
by the Japanese when they over-ran 















ruary 1942 that the news came that he was 
nd of July in the same year the local newspaper 
| Douglas, formerly listed as missing, was known to 
| in the fighting in Malaya on February 13th. This was 
ed and in October 1943 further information was received 
as’ parents that he had been seriously wounded at Singapore in 
1942. Like all parents and other relatives of these boys the 
anxiety held little hope and "seriously wounded" brought little 
cept the faint hope that he might have survived his wounds. 


likely, in the view of the absence of further news, that Douglas 
his sister Sylvia's marriage to Laurie Penn early in 1945, Laurie 
g in the R.A.F, 

er the war, at Christmas 1945, that Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs received 
‘Parcel from Denmark, one of many sent to British people " as 
itish liberators", Although Douglas served in an area of 


With the end of the war in the Far East in August news eventually came of 
the fate of the pnsoners in Japanese hands and the world leamed of the 
horrors they had experienced. 


Mr and Mrs. Gibbs might have been ho 
‘Oe i peful when a message was 
received that "Pte. Billy Hibbs" had survived, but alas for them it wasn't 
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His death was reported as having taken place in February 1942. A report 
showed he married a Queen Adelaide girl in August of 1939 when war 
seemed imminent. The report stated that he had been employed by Mr, 
Harry Lowe, poultry-farmer and an added note said that he had a cheery 
disposition and was well liked. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Howe, 
who lived in Cambridge Road. 


John Jarman. Unlike several of his school friends John Jarman did not 
join the Territorials, but from the time hostilities began he felt he must do 
his bit. 


He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jarman of Cage Lane and attended 
the village school. A love of sport was evident from early boyhood, 
football being an all-absorbing interest and he played regularly for the 
village team, the Hotspurs, when old enough. 


He was employed by the Ouse Catchment Board and worked on 2 dredger, 
Carrying out maintenance work on the rivers and their banks. But, a few 
months after war broke out, he enlisted in the army. It was January 1940 
and he was twenty-two. He joined the Royal Artillery and was first 
Stationed in Somerset, where he did most of his early training as a Gunner 
on the North Comish coast. He was next posted to the Honourable 
Artillery Company Anti-Aircraft defences in London, where he served as a 
Bombardier in northem and eastern suburbs of the capital throughout the 
Battle of Britain and most of the Blitz. 


Later, as air attacks on London diminished he and many other experienced 
Personnel were re-drafted in November 1943 for overseas service in the 
Far East. In John's case he was posted to the Reserve pea 
Regiment Royal Artillery Jungle Warfare Training Centre, ees = 
Command. His death by drowning, not in battle, came little more than a 
year later, on December 21st 1944. Another casualty of war, tak 
many dangers and hazards in defence of others lives. Ironically, he die 
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at Dalmonach Bar 
man, "brother Bill"). 









and his wife with sorrow. Drewie, as he 
. He was the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
ried to a Stretham girl. 


was laid in his memory many villagers joined 


row came to the Murfitt family in October 1944. This also was 
in the "Ely Standard" which gave an account of the death of 
> Skilton, also killed in the Middle East. He was the husband of 
_ Andrew’s sister, Daisy. The family had lived in the south of England until 
_ flying bombs made their devastating and frightening attacks, when Daisy 
i brought her baby home to stay with her parents at the huge old Comer 
© Housein Top Street. 

i 


Kenneth Neville. A report in the "Ely Standard" of 17th April 1942 was 
of Bombardier Kenneth Neville's death. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Algemon Neville, and he was killed, not by the enemy, but whilst training. 
The account stated that he was wounded in the back during target practice 
at a camp in the north of England and died from his wounds. 


Unlike those who fell in other fields of conflict Kenneth was brought home 
to Stretham for the funeral and there was a guard of honour at the Parish 
Church where he had been a choir-boy. 


Private Tom Pearson, Tom is remembered as a curly-haired boy with 
bright eyes where usually lurked a spark of mischief. Learning didn't 
always come easily to him, in simple terms he was a try-er. He joined the 
Temitorial Army with former school friends. One of several children he 
was at ease with his fellows, and much liked. 


The voyage to the Far East was a new experience, but the presence of 
friends in the "Terriers" did away with any strangeness. He wrote home on 
arrival in Malaya early in January 1942, by which time he had been 
매어 from any of the Stretham boys. Such a short time after Christmas 
a bai he had thoughts of them all that day. Evidently he had 
is etters from home as he commented, by way of a joke, of the 

omen around Dad". One can imagine his mother describing the scene. 
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Sadly, he wasn't to see his father again. Tom senior died February 1944 by 
which time young Tom had been reported missing, confirmation of being a 
Prisoner of War coming at the end of December 1943, just a few weeks 
before. An undated post card which Tom sent home said he was in the best 
of health and spirits... but "no news from you yet". Another card was 
written on 20th June 1942, four months after the fall of Singapore. This 
stated baldly, "I am a Prisoner of War. I am well, I hope you are the 
same". He added "All my love", a simple poignant message. The card was 
written in capitals, was it dictated? It arrived a year and a month after it 
was written. 


Mrs. Pearson, Tom's mother kept the cards and letters that came from the 
Records Office and there was one from the War Organisation of the 
British Red Cross Society and Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
advised about letters and cards which could be sent, none of which must 
exceed 25 words, but " Parcels cannot at present be sent owing to the 
refusal of the Japanese to grant safe conduct for the ships that would have 
to be utilised for such a parcels service”. 


Tom was one of the war's casualties. Mrs. Pearson was anxious to know 
where he was buried and about the upkeep of the grave and in April 1946 
she received a letter in reply to her own. This came from Infantry Record 
Office, stating that the graves of soldiers who died on active service are 
Maintained at Government expense and, "no doubt you will receive a 
photo of your son's grave in due course". A message of sympathy on 
behalf of the Colonel of the regiment followed. 


A less formal letter was one received from Padre Noel Duckworth, who 
enclosed Tom's signet ring, proof to his mother that Tom had one friend at 
the time of his death. 


Alec George Thompson. It was April 1942 when it was leamed that Alec 
George Thompson was missing in Malaya. Alec was another of our lads 
who had joined the Territorials and been drafted into the Cambridgeshire 
Regiment. He was a lively boy who had enjoyed his role as a part-time 
Soldier, few, if any thought of service in the Regular Army. Certainly, none 
had dreamed of the horrors that they eventually experienced. 


Alec's father, David Thompson, had served in the Great War a generation 
before this, and the "Ely Standard" reported that Alec had another brother 
in the Army and two brothers-in-law were in the Royal Navy. These were 
brother Alfie and husbands of sisters Elizabeth and Addie. 
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\ ey was reported as being a 
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at. 


Nn ot th 


sinking. Was it by Allied bombardment? 


Ahkáá 


THESE ALSO SERVED. 


Although records show that a hundred and thirteen people qualified for 


benefit from the Homecoming Fund only a proportion of these were 
mentioned by name in the "Ely Standard". This was, supposedly, because 
relatives passed on information to the village correspondent. 


The news that postman Cyril Wesley was called up in January 1941, 
mention being made that he 


had been postman for six years, following five 
years as auxiliary postman. It was noted that teenage Richard Clark, son of 
post-master Geoff Clark had taken on the duties for the time being. 
Richard served in the R.A F. later. 


Further news of Cyril Wesley came in April 1944 when he married Miss 
Stella Dimmock. Miss Dimmock, a teacher at the village school, received 
4 presentation from staff and pupils in April. 
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the only child of Mrs. Maria 
his father’s death, Albert Wesley 


45 issues of the "Ely Standard" came just 
at John Edward Wesley was believed to have 
r 1944. He had been among those missing, 
of Singapore. What happened in the meantime is 
than four months after the Japanese surrender, 
among those missing following the sinking in September 
apanese transport vessel carrying Prisoners of War. No details 


a 


he "Former Stretham boy, Roy Townsend, who mother now lives at Braham 
te Cottages, celebrated his 21st birthday whilst serving in the army". 


In April 1943, when there was much anxiety because of several Stretham 
boys missing in the Far East, there was happier news of Airman Arthur 
Driver, whose photo appeared in the "Ely Standard". This was taken in 
South Africa. His mother would be relieved to receive the photo as her 
younger son, Albert, was amongst those missing. Arthurs’ sphere of 
service included the Mediterranean, with a base in Malta. 


i then aged nineteen, was in the 
It was in September 1944 that Fred Murfitt, i 
news. The report stated briefly that Pte. Fred Murfitt was in a party 
escorting German Prisoners of War when ambushed by others of the 
enemy. The Bntish lined the prisoners up against the wall when a 
providential mist came down and Fred and his fellows were able to 
escape. 


A brief mention of Marine Eric Markham showed that he was home on 
leave in January 1945. 


Bert Sadler served in Burma and, in his own recollection, cement 
recalls meeting him on the boat as they crossed a rere an 
miles across; the voyage, took eight hours because of diversions. 
hopes that during that time they were able to chat. 


i d in 
Charles (Wag) Constable. Fifty-four years after he erres e 
November 1939 Wag clearly remembered his expenences > 
they are certainly, varied. 


unds 
"I was twenty when I enlisted", said Wag, who es space 
to do so. "I joined the Suffolk Regiment and after ly been away from 
crossed to France, in itself an adventure as I had ea aw I was taking 
Stretham, where I worked on the land. It wasn't ae was the last to 
Part in the retreats of the spring of 1940, and my battalio did, but from 
leave France, not from Dunkirk as most of te fe came 
Cherbourg. The date was June 17th 1940. Actually, 
home in dribs and drabs. 


I'd never seen before, and 
6th, London Division. Next 
on which never came after 
ve, followed, this time to 
arfare. This was in 


We were sent to Leeds, a part of England 
transferred to the Queen's Royal Regiment 56 
we went to the Kent coast in case of the invasi 
the Battle of Britain air warfare. Another a ae 
Ipswich, nearer home, and here we trained in des 
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ERT 
we were posted to India. One of boats was 
ere we had more training before going to Kirkuk, 


ed in | <irkuk. By now I had been promoted to Sergeant, something I 
expected. The next posting was to Italy, where we fought with the 
can Ammy in the battle for Salemo. After advancing four miles 
‘were killed or wounded, heavy casualties. I was lucky. In spite of the 
losses the battalion was soon re-formed and we were again in battle, this 
time mountain warfare. We fought with the Eighth Amny in Libya, after 
which I had leave in Egypt, an experience undreamed of a few years 
before. The leave ended, it was back to Italy and the battles for Cassina 
and Anzio. I was wounded in December 1944 and spent three months in 
Hospital at Bari. This was mentioned in the local paper, January 1945 after 
my parents had received notification. 


I was home for five weeks, then back to Italy. With the end of the war I 
was at Gravesend in 1946 before being sent to France. Now Sergeant- 


Major I had special duties in identifying the dead and arranging burial. I 
was demobbed in August 1947", 


Wag considers himself doubly lucky. The survivors of a boat which was 
torpedoed in 1942 landed on a remote area in the coastal region of Africa 
and weren't united with their regiment for six months. There was no means 
of communication, but the men were well treated by the natives. 


Yes, Wag thought himself luc 
George Hitch, his mother's 
his father, one of several wh 


ky. Two uncles were killed in the Great War, 
brother, and William Constable, a brother of 
o served in the army. 


an warship, Bismark" (Bill 
; : y was then 19 years old, 
Royal Navy at the age of sixteen). 


Not only 
re heavy 
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away". This was on a Russian convoy. "Billy has always been popular in 
the village. His sister, Mollie, is serving in the A.T.S. and he has a brother 
in the Far East. This was Jim, known at school as Owen". Quote. 


Five months later, in June 1943, there was a report of his wedding. His 
bride was Sally Hughes, a Scots lassie. 


A few weeks after his wedding we read that "Hero Leading Seaman 
William Goad received his award from the King”. "Ely Standard” 30th 
July 1943. 


Let Billy tell his own story. 


" I joined the Navy in November 1937 and received my training on HMS 
Ganges. In the summer of 1939 we were in mid-Atlantic waiting for war to 
break out. I was then on HMS Mashona which from the outbreak of war 
took part in escorting Atlantic convoys. When the ship sank I was one of 
the lucky survivors, thirty of the crew losing their lives. 


After three months ashore, part of the time in hospital, I joined HMS 
Ashanti, a ship in the same flotilla, seeing service aboard until 1943. 


Next came six months on a course ashore, where I qualified as a coxswain, 
becoming a Chief Petty Officer. Early in 1944 I was appointed to HMS 
Nith, one of a type named after rivers and, when D Day came in June of 
the same year, we took part in the landings, standing off-shore and guiding 
vessels inland. We stayed in the area, off the beaches, more or less on 
police duty for some three months. 


Whilst standing off-shore the ship was hit by bombs. Dockyard repairs 
were carried out, then the Nith with its crew was sent to the Far East, first 
in Indian waters, later on to the sea bordering Burma. The bomb on Japan 
saw the end to the fighting. However, it wasn't the end of duty there for us. 
The war might be over officially but we had to patrol the waters 
Surrounding the many small islands which had been occupied by the 
apanese. Then came more action with the outbreak of the Korean war". 


Billy stayed in the Navy until 1953, then retumed to Stretham with his 
Scottish bom wife. He became a farmer and a father of three sons. 


It is noticeable that Billy didn't add anything to the account of his bravery: 
4 modest man. 
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— Since Toreeoine was written we have been saddened by the news of 

Billy's death which occurred on Christmas Day 1994, and well deserved 
= tributes have been paid to him, not only in the local papers but in the 
_ National press. Obituaries recording his career and bravery were published 
in the "Times" and "Daily Telegraph”. 


In the "Ely Standard” he is referred to as Bill, a name by which many of 
his friends knew him, but in the dailies he is William. I have written of him 
as Billy, a name used at school. 


As mentioned earlier he was a modest man and, in talking to me made no 
mention of further medals he gained: the 1939-1945 Star, Atlantic Star, 
“Burma Star, Africa Star, War Medal, Korea Medal, U.N. Korea Medal, 
Naval Long Service Medal, Good Conduct Medal and the Queen's Silver 
Jubilee Medal 1977. 


His name is commemorated in Chatham, where several streets are named 
after Naval personalities and there is a Goad Avenue in his honour. 


William (Billy) Hobbs. Billy was one of our boys who went to the Far 
East. Like others he served in the Cambridgeshire Regiment after joining 
the Territorials. However, unlike some other families whose sons were 
drafted to the Far East Billy's parents heard nothing about him being 
missing at Singapore after Malaya was over-run by the Japanese so they 
wrote to the War Office for news. Sadly, it was what they expected and 
feared: he was missing. A week after this was reported in the "Ely 
Standard” another tragedy befell Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs: their five year old 
daughter, Sheila was killed in a road accident, also duly reported. 


It wasn't until January 1945 that the family heard anything from Billy. This 
was a card written by him in a Japanese Prisoner of War Camp. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Hobbs wrote frequently to Billy and it wasn't until he 
retumed home, one of the "lucky ones" that they leamed he had received 
only one letter from the many they had written. This was one written in 
January 1944 and was received by Billy more than a year later, in April 
1945, a little before the end of the war in Europe. One wonders, were the 


Japanese seeing the changing scene in the West an ominous sign for 
themselves, 


Billy was the only survivor of the village boys who had volunteered for the 


Temitonial Army, enjoying camps together in the summer of 1939 before 
the outbreak of war. He arrived home in October 1945, two months after 
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the dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima which effectively ended the war in 
the Far East. 


His plane touched down on an airfield on the homeward journey and one 
can imagine his feelings when he glimpsed Tommy Parish: another 
Stretham boy, busy on aircraft repairs. Tommy didn't see him and it wasn't 
until they met in the village eventually that he knew how near he had been 
to Billy. 


Three and a half years as Prisoner of War had taken their toll and Billy 
was no longer the robust young man he had been. Nevertheless, there was 
great rejoicing when he arrived home, neighbours in Cambridge Road 
sharing in the celebrations. Houses were bedecked with flags and bunting, 
everyone eager to share the joy of Billy's family. 


There was, of course much to talk about, but his parents and friends 
learned only slowly and at long intervals something of what he had 
suffered. It couldn't all be told and the account of long years working on 
the notorious Siam railway was never complete. The hardship and the 
scarcity of food had left their mark on Billy for all time and he was never 
really well again. The mental agony of hopelessness as he saw many of his 
comrade die was something never forgotten, even with gratitude for his 
own survival. Billy died in 1987 a casualty of war as surely those of his 
friends who never came home. 


Frank Keith Horton. In March 1945, two months before the end of the 
war, a report in the local paper had this to say: "Sergt. Pilot Frank Horton 
has been awarded his wings after training in South Africa. One of his 
brothers is a Prisoner of War and the remaining two are in the National 
Fire Service" (The brother who was a P.O.W. was Don, the two others, 
Reg, known as Sonny, and Albert). 


Frank's career in the R.A.F. began in 1943 when he joined the Aircrew 
Volunteers. He gained his Wings in January 1945, so the ig i 
account was somewhat delayed. His training was on Lancaster par 
Command. 


AF. 
His demob came in 1948, but he stayed as 2 member oe ae 
Volunteer Reserve until 1958, having been appointed Commanding 
of Colchester Air Training Corps in 1954. 
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3 A “Donald F. Horton is reported missing in the Middle East". His 
parents were not surprised to leam this as three weeks earlier Don's 
_ brother had been listening to a German broadcast and heard Don's name 
_ amongst those captured in Libya. 
"Don was the first young man from the village to be conscripted at the 
outbreak of war and rapidly gained promotion. He was sent to France with 
the British Expeditionary Force and was amongst the last to be evacuated 
from Dunkirk, early in June 1942, having fought a rearguard action". 
Quote. Ely Standard. 


After the war Don had a successful career in the Police Force. 


Don and Frank were sons of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Horton of Labumam 
House. 


Leslie Frank Nicholls. War Service with the R.A.F. July 1942 to January 
1947. i 


" 1 was called up in July 1942 and reported to Cardington where I stayed 
for a week before being sent to Blackpool for basic and technical training 
as an Airforce fitter. 


After completion of training and some leave I embarked at Gourock on the 
Clyde bound for "an unknown destination". It so happened that we had 
joined a large convoy bound for the North African landings, but, having 
reached the latitude of Gibraltar, we left them and headed south. Our first 
landfall after more than two weeks aboard was Freetown in Sierra Leone. 
However, we were not allowed ashore, continuing south after two or three 


ays in port, dodging a German raider and arriving eventually in Cape 
own. 


Here we had one week's very welcome shore leave, no blackout and 
unlimited food! The final part of the voyage was across the Indian Ocean 
to Bombay. Our final destination was to be Calcutta but because of riots in 
Central India we had to wait for a ship to take us round via Ceylon (now 
Sri Lanka), where we arrived in the midst of a terrible famine! 


I at last joined my squadron (No. 45) just outside Calcutta after more than 
three months in transit. The squadron was resting and re-equipping prior to 
a further tour of duty in the forward areas. This pattem continued for the 
next two and a half years: the rest and re-equipping being on the central 
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plain or the southern part of India. Madras and Bangalore were especially 
nice. 


This pattem of life ceased when Japan capitulated following the atomic 
bombing. At that particular time we were in Madras making preparations 
for an assault on Malaya. 


After V. J. Day we were kitted out with special uniforms to become part of 
an occupying force in Japan. Disappointingly(!) the Americans would have 
none of it: it was their show. Keep out! 


So all that remained was to await 2 boat home, this time taking only three 
weeks through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean Sea, arriving back at 
Liverpool early in August 1946. I had four week's leave and every day it 
rained, I remember. But no matter, after the heat of India and especially 
the fact that I was home after three and a quarter years, compensation 
enough. The period between the end of that leave and "demob" was spent 
“helping out" on at least four stations around the home countries. 


I was "demobbed" on January 27th 1947, the day of the first snow-fall of 
the great freeze-up followed by the fen floods. Those two events 
encompassed the whole of my twenty-six days of "demob" leave. 


Emily Olive Norman. Emily, known to her family and friends by her first 
name, became Olive to her comrades in the Services. And it was by this 
second name that she won national recognition. 


After leaving school Emily went into domestic service and during the 
nineteen-thirties she and her older sister, Ivy, worked for i 
people: Professors at Cambridge University, Sir William Mallinson, s3 
of a large timber-firm and Lord St. David's amongst them Although 5 
had sometimes undertaken the work of a cook a pattem evolved whereby 
Emily became cook and Ivy house-parlour maid. 


Emily felt an urge to be involved in the war effort. In 1940 apes na cca : 
France which followed the invasion of the Low Countries Ivy H S 
were working in London. Together the two girls went to apes eee 
the Strand, Emily joined up. Ivy would have liked to have done 

but her health prevented her from joining any of the services. 


As they left the building that day a somewhat dejected sree 
shouting the dramatic news: France fallen; will it be Englan might be so. 
his woe-begone face one could be forgiven for hiai he bit” told 
Emily, ever an optimist and happy to feel that she could " do 
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0 0 스노 justjoied the W.AAF, everything will be 


alright now". His face immediately brightened, he paused in his shouting 
as he tumed to her, "Bless you, my girl", and his voice had a note of 
cheerfulness as he continued to announce the news. 


Emily, or Olive as now called, soon eamed promotion as a cook and 
before long she was a Flight Sergeant. She had postings on airfields at 
R.AF. Halton and Stradishall amongst others, and when at the latter, 
managed to get home on odd occasions and by odd means, travelling how 
and whenever she could on short leave. She also experienced bombing in 
London, where, with friends, she was able occasionally to see popular 
shows and plays. One such was " The man who came to dinner", shown at 
the Savoy Theatre, where she was joined by Ivy and friends who went up 
to London by train for the day. 


In 1944 Olive was posted to the R.A.F. hospital at Ely, near home. Here 
Ivy joined her as a civilian cook in another department. It was in May of 
that year that the "Ely Standard” gave an indication of the value of her 
work. Briefly, it reported Fit. Stg. E. O. Norman prepares herring-roes to 
cure blindness", adding that this had attracted national publicity. It went on 
to describe how Fit. Sgt. Norman's training had included the study of diets 
and she now had considerable expenence as a dietician. 


A remarkable story of success in the Nursing Mirror proved of interest to 
the medical profession and Moreover, the story was told in detail in the 
Daily Sketch and the Tatler. The report stated; " A severely-bumed patient 
in a military hospital, a Sergeant in the R.A.F., was in such poor condition 
that the sight of one eye was destroyed and the condition of the other 


> Senay rapidly. The man's general condition worsened, the result of 
ums. 


Certain industrial work had shown 
Properties, especially in the case of 
officers began an intensive search. No herring-roes had been tinned since 


» urgent messages by post and personal messages 


The airman detested this Particular fishy dish, but he was served it in 


Set camouflaged forms and the second eye was saved after having roes 
or every meal in some form or other. 
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The Chief Cook at the hospital is Flight Sergeant Emily Olive Norman, 
who is in charge of cooking for four hundred patients daily. A Medical 
Officer said, "Proper dieting assists in the cure of many forms of disease 
and injury".( End of Report). 


Emily Olive died January 1993. 


Herbert Thomas (Tommy) Parish. " I volunteered in 1941 after some 
hesitation. Aware that other of Stretham boys had been called up at the 
beginning of the war, having been members of the "Terriers". I thought, 
"That isn't for me". However, as the months went on I changed my mind, 
and from being a worker on my father's farm I entered the R.A.F. The date 
was May 14th 1941 and I was twenty one, 1237716 A/c HT. Parish. 


I went first to Cardington in Bedfordshire for kitting-out and was there for 
fourteen days. Next to Boston, Lincs, and Skegness for square bashing and 
arms training. 


In July 1941 I moved to No 1 School of Technical Training at Halton. This 
was a four month course in engineering: a good camp. 


My next posting was to Brize Norton, Oxfordshire, to work on airspeed 
Oxford aircraft. It was a very poor camp, both for food and 
accommodation and I was glad to be there for only a month. A change of 
scene this time: St Athens in Wales, where I stayed for four months. This 
Was an updated course on engines. Here I met Harold Lowe, his father 
George and my father having chatted about our whereabouts, then letting 


us know that we were in the same area. There were about 10,000 on that 
course. 


It was back to Skegness in March 1942 for unarmed combat training, 
ready for the war with Japan after the raid on Pearl Harbour the previous 
December, Another move after four weeks, this time to Cottesmore, 
Rutland, where I joined 14 Operational Training Unit. Here I worked on 
Hampton and Wellington bombers, doing repairs and modifications. 1 
helped Prepare aircraft for the first 3,000 bomber raids on Germany. I flew 
about twenty times on air-tests. Cottesmore was a good station, but we 


Often had to work until 11 o'clock at night. I stayed there for eleven 
i With a lot of night-flying duty and lectures on engineering and first 
aid, 
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Away north next to Montrose (actually Edzell), where I stayed for six 
= weeks to do modifying and inspections on Torpedo bombers. I had a lot 
more flying. 


After embarkation leave I went to Liverpool and a troopship, not knowing 
officially where we were going. On the way East I visited Freetown, West 
Africa and Durban, South Africa. Durban was a good place with plenty of 
good food and friendly people. 


After eight weeks at sea we arrived at Bombay, where it was very hot and 
dirty. I was there for about eight days before going to Risalpure in India's 
North West Frontier (now Pakistan). Here I had six months helping to train 
Indian Air-force pilots to fly Harvard Training aircraft. We had a lot of 
crashes. I visited the towns of Nowshera and Peshawar after crossing 
rivers by pontoon bridge. I was interested in farming, mainly crops of 
maize, and I thought the farms looked fairly good. 


I was then posted to a spitfire Squadron near Calcutta with a seven-day 
railway joumey crossing India. After only a few weeks we left for Burma, 
crossing rivers Ganges and Bramhaputra by ferry boat. The two rivers 
merge into one to form a river an amazing twenty miles wide. The crossing 
took eight hours, with diversions down stream. I met Bert Sadler, also 
from Stretham on the boat. 


Arrived at our destination I was on a lot of air strips and Spitfire units, 
repair and salvage unit and an Indian Air-force Squadron. The Japs shot us 
up and bombed us badly. The air-strips were without foundation, being 
merely dirt-tracks. We had a lot of damaged aircraft to repair. During the 
eight months I was in Buma I always carried a Sten gun and a sheath 
knife. As well as meeting Bert Sadler I saw Ted Lock. He was in a truck, 
one of a convoy. He stepped out of the vehicle as he recognised me, said 


"Hello", then back in the truck: no time for more. I was just coming off 
duty and would have welcomed a chat. 


e ee 이래 on Jap-held territory brought us plenty of repair 
in eight hours. It urma because of monsoon weather: twelve inches of rain 
owing to flood “oe a twelve hour joumey by Jeep to do a hundred miles, 
sand 5 an bridges down. It was on June 6th 1944, D. Day that 

at a main airfield at Chittagong. News of the Normandy 


Ee reached us by means of B.B.C. World Service radio at mid-day 
and the excitement must be imagined 
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After several weeks of repairing damaged air-craft I had two weeks' leave 
in Shillong, Assam, tea garden country. I passed through the village of 
Cherrapungi, which has the world's highest rainfall, five hundred inches of 
rain a year. Travelling by train we passed fields of flax and rice. 


Į was next sent to Trichinopoly, South India, again for repair work, with 
some flying. Sightseeing took me to visit Clive of India's Fort Rock and 
several British-built dams. About this time I met Frank Nicholls, another 
lad from Stretham. 


WE heard of VE Day and soon afterwards left for Allahabad. Less than 
three months later we leamed that the war with Japan was also over. The 
fact of the bomb on Hiroshima brought only a feeling of relief that the war 
had ended. 


We were still repairing aircraft, some of which had previously been 
scrapped. It was on this airfield that we worked on planes bringing 
P.O.W.'s home, and much later, when we were both home again Billy 
Hobbs told me that he saw me there. Sadly, I didn't notice him, being busy. 


Life became easier. I took up photography and met many interesting 
people, included Mrs. Indira Ghandi who became Prime Minister of India. 


When we went to an American base we were made much of "You are the 


Battle of Britain boys. You saved the World", they said and plied us with 
food. 


My last look at an Indian city was when we were sent to Bombay for the 
boat home. I made the most of the time there and looked around with an 
Indian Air-force friend. I found the city hot and dirty and was glad to leave 
It. I was offered a trip home by air but decided not to take it. It may have 
been just as well as I heard that the plane crashed in the Middle East, 
though I wasn't told of any casualties. 


As it was I enjoyed life on board ship, a good one. From the Indian Ocean 
we passed through the Red Sea and the Suez Canal and so home. I found 


the weather cold after the heat of the Far East and was glad to wear an 
Overcoat in June! 


Thad a very bad time in Burma and felt that the people at home did not 
Understand the reality of war. 


Thad to Sign the thirty-year secrecy rule." 
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Cathedral is magnificent, all gold and mosaic work. 
We boarded the S.S. "City of Venice" on a loch near Helensburgh and 


sailed down the Clyde. I remember seeing the mountains disappearing in 


When the war was over I travelled home on leave from Milan by train, 
the distance and wondered if I would ever see them again. I shall never 


three days non-stop except for meals, finally arriving at Calais, where we 


forget the next seventeen days: gale force winds, mountainous seas, the 
waves literally flying over the funnels. How we survived I shall never 
know. I was terribly sick for two days until I found my sea legs, then 
enjoyed the rest of the joumey. The bad weather probably saved us from 
U-boats, but we were attacked by planes in the Mediterranean Sea before 
we docked at Algiers. 


I shall never forget the sight of dozens of Arabs dressed in rags of every 
colour of the rainbow, who met us at the docks, offering us money for our 
spare clothes. We leamed later that the French refused to sell to them. 
Here I bought some oranges in short supply at home. 


I found much of Algeria and Tunisia very desolate, but what a change 
when the Spring rains came: the countryside was transformed with a mass 


of flowers of every colour. Unfortunately, they soon dry up and wither in 
the sun. 


At the end of the war in Africa I helped convey German troops back from 
Cape Bonn to P.O.W. camps. 


One highlight of our time in Tunisia was when we were drawn up on a 


road in Tunis to be reviewed by H.M. King George VI on his visit to 
Africa. Later we witnessed the Victory Parade in Tunis. 


It was many months before our Brigade was moved to Italy. We landed at 
Naples, marching across the keel of an upturned ship as a temporary 
bridge. An honour came to our Brigade from the Canadians for support in 
the battle for the Hitler Line: we were given the right to wear the Maple 
Highs all our vehicles and on our shoulder flashes. I missed this part of 

war because I went down with malaria and was evacuated back to 


hospital at Caserta near Naples. It was many weeks before I caught up 
with my unit again. 


stayed the night before taking the ferry to Dover. What a pleasure to see 
those famous white cliffs. Then home to Ely by train, home again after 
three never-to-be forgotten years. 


Mrs. Petty (Lily Sadler). I was in Epsom during the bombing raids and 
when I got married I came to live with my parents at Stretham. The 
contrast seemed so strange and it was some time before I could sleep 
properly: after the noise of gun-barrage and bombs it was so quiet. 


I worked in the fruit gardens and enjoyed it very much. When the fruit 
season was over I was sent to join the NAAFI. That was very 
enjoyable, and I was amazed to see food in plenty after our small rations. 
The cooks were all young girls and did a wonderful job cooking for the 
R.A.F. I was cook's help, doing the washing-up and scrubbing the floors. 


In the moming the airmen came in for "a cup of tea and a wad", the "wad" 
being a rock bun. 


In the evening the rush started with the evening meal and we were kept 
busy. There were tragedies. The N.A.A.F.I. had a board on which were 
listed the names of men who didn't come back. And we were all affected 


When the name of a young girl was added. She had gone overseas and was 
killed in a raid. 


On most Saturday nights there was a dance which we went to. One night 

e N.A.A.F.I. girls all dressed up in evening dresses and it was lovely to 
See the looks on the men's faces. They cheered as we went in, just to see 
Something different from uniforms. 


Christmas time was very good. The men seemed determined to make the 
most of their time at the base. 


Dun : : 
“ning the winter I was taken ill with flu and when I was better the fruit 


saon had begun, so I left the N.A.A.F.I. and retumed to garden work 
Sain. It was the lure of the open air. 
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" able to visit many Italian cities as we moved through the country and 
HN ny beautiful and famous buildings. I even had a trip on a gondola 
st visiting Venice! 


ad a few days'-leave in Rome and visited Vatican City. St. Peter's 
athedral is magnificent, all gold and mosaic work. 


en the war was over I travelled home on leave from Milan by train, 
e days non-stop except for meals, finally arriving at Calais, where we 
= stayed the night before taking the ferry to Dover. What a pleasure to see 
those famous white cliffs. Then home to Ely by train, home again after 


three never-to-be forgotten years. 


_ Mrs. Petty (Lily Sadler). I was in Epsom during the bombing raids and 

= when I got married I came to live with my parents at Stretham. The 
contrast seemed so strange and it was some time before I could sleep 
properly: after the noise of gun-barrage and bombs it was so quiet. 


I worked in the fruit gardens and enjoyed it very much. When the fruit 
season was over I was sent to join the N.A.A.F.I. That was very 
enjoyable, and I was amazed to see food in plenty after our small rations. 
The cooks were all young girls and did a wonderful job cooking for the 
R.A.F. I was cook's help, doing the washing-up and scrubbing the floors. 
In the moming the airmen came in for "a cup of tea and a wad", the "wad" 
being a rock bun. 


In the evening the rush started with the evening meal and we were kept 
busy. There were tragedies. The N.A.A.F.I. had a board on which were 
listed the names of men who didn't come back. And we were all affected 


When the name of a young girl was added. She had gone overseas and was 
killed in a raid. 


On most Saturday nights there was a dance which we went to. One night 

e NAAFI, girls all dressed up in evening dresses and it was lovely to 
See the looks on the men's faces. They cheered as we went in, just to see 
Something different from uniforms. 


Christmas time was very good. The men seemed determined to make the 
Most of their time at the base. 


During the winter I was taken ill with flu and when I was better the fruit 
an. had begun, so I left the N.A.A.F.I. and retumed to garden work 
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ax 
|, g Indians. It was generally understood that Mahatma Ghandi was put 
9 ~ under house- at this time. From then recalls Mr. Plunkett the situation 
| = was only of passive resistance. 


Arthur and his friend were sent their separate ways, and Arthur recalls: "I 

j underwent general training at Jubblepore, Jhansi and in other areas and, 
when I eventually settled in Stretham and was talking of war experiences I 
discovered that Jim Goad was at Jhansi at the same time, but there would 
have been no recognition of course. Our first meeting was at Stretham. 
Having transferred to the Green Howards I was drafted to Ranree, and 
again I later leamed that another Stretham man, Tommy Parish, serving in 
the R.A.F. was there when I was. 


I was now eighteen years old, having joined in 1942 when I was still 
seventeen. The next step was training in jungle warfare which went on 
from 1943 to early 1944, when the regiment moved up to Chittagong, soon 
to be in action against the Japs. This was at the Ghopy Pass. After three 
months and following the monsoons the West African division took over 
from the Green Howards, who were drafted back to Chittagong". 


Not yet twenty the young Arthur was in the thick of warfare. He described 
what happened. " I remember that our regiment joined with the 26th Indian 
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fision which included two English regiments. One of my vivid memories 


jis waiting on board the S.S. Nevava ready to board a landing craft for the 


mainland. We could see, maybe a hundred landing craft and imagine our 


feelings when we saw five of them blown up. Each craft had at least thirty 
_men on board and all disappeared in the water. There were no survivors, 


We eventually got on a landing craft from which we arrived on the beach 
fortunately all safely. We saw American aircraft, huge Fortresses 
overhead, bombing concentrations of Japanese troops. Some miles away 
was an enormous British battleship gleaming silver in the sun and we 
found some consolation to hear the guns in action and to have the 
assurance of American aircraft in support. Other warships were nearby 
and, again, it wasn't until I came to live in Stretham that I leamed Ron 
Thompson, who served in the Royal Navy, took part in the battle. 


It was some twenty-one days later that we occupied Ramnee Island and 
the Japs were driven into the swamps where we had to follow them. I have 
a cutting from a newspaper of a letter received by a woman whose brother 
served in the Royal Navy. This describes how more than 1000 Japs were 
trapped in the swamp, refusing to surrender. There was no escape, 
however; they were attacked by crocodiles and died a hormble death. The 
letter goes on to say that only twenty emerged fom the swamp after all- 
night terror and they surrendered". 


Arthur Plunkett continues with his memories: "We made history ourselves 
with newspaper headlines when it was reported that our Brigade had 
joumeyed through uncharted waters. Fierce fighting followed at Tongup 
where we suffered heavy casualties. However, the end was in sight. Peace 
was declared on August 15th 1945 although at the time we didn't know 
how it came about. It wasn't until two weeks later we heard of the bomb 
on Hiroshima". But that wasn't the end of Army life for Arthur Plunkett. "I 
had signed on for seven years" he said, "so my demob didn't take place 
until June 1949. Another seven years and I came to Stretham with my wife 
and two children, and here I am happy to find myself amongst friends, 
some of whom had shared similar experiences during the war". 


Peter Leslie Swan. Peter lived in Stretham as a boy. His mother had te 
and he came as a small child to live with his uncles Emest and ieee 
kept a shop in the High Street, trading as Swan Bros. His Ti daily 
(Mrs. Sydney Parish) kept house with the help of a young gir 

Maid. 
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details. It wasn't until later that it was 
arvivor of the crew of a plane which crashed 
on VE day. 


Dimock Brief notes appeared in the "Ely Standard” conceming 
who was a tea-planter in Malaya before the Second World 


z Eric Dimock was a member of a well-known farming family being the 


elder son of Mr. and Mrs. Dimock of Plantation Farm, later Home Farm. 
It was in May 1943 that a report stated "Eric Dimock of Stretham is 


r ‘Known to be intemed in a Malaya camp” going on to give a few more 


details. The news, in one sense, was a relief as nothing had been heard of 
= 
á ` £ amily had no idea as to 


His wife, the former Constance Jacobs was the elder daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tommy Jacobs. had ied in Si mieri 
DE as been married in Singapore with a reception 


지새 Japanese advanced into Malaya early in 1942 Mrs Dimock was 

Dawes to Singapore before going on to Australia with her two 
me ghters, Joan who was five and Jill, eighteen months old. They 
ere ee six months and Joan went to school, they were then 
sts Set = by boat, voyaging via the Cape of Good Hope. 


In the meantime Eric was sent t i 
: z o Changi camp and worked on the 
notorious Railway of Death, During that time a few cards were exchanged, 
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fficial ones as issued to Prisoners of War and Eric received least, 
“from his wife and two litle girls. E 


A few months after the Japanese surrender in August 1945 news came that 
= Eric was safe to the great relief of his family. This was duly reported in the 
"Ely Standard". He retumed home by flying boat, alive but far from well. 
He was ill for a year, receiving radiotherapy. 


Nearly fifty years after fleeing from Malaya Eric Dimock's elder daughter, 
Mrs. Joan Jackson visited the home where she lived for the first five years 
of her life. This led to an article on her father's career published in a 
regional newspaper, where his sphere of work lay and it also throws some 
light on his war experience. 


The following is an extract: " The name Eric Dimock can never be 
forgotten when one talks about the history of tea on Ladang Ampar 
Tenang..... Eric came to Malaya in 1929 after graduating with a degree in 
Agriculture from Cambridge University, England...... after several 
amalgations which left Ampar Tenang as a separate company, Eric was 
confrmed as Manager in 1938." After reference to his life as a P.O.W. the 
article continues: " A man who never gives up, Eric survived the war and 
was later repatriated to the United Kindom and became manager of a farm 
in Cambridgeshire. Eric's daughter, Joan, recently visited Ampar Tenang 
with her family to see the place which her father helped to develop and is a 
constant source of pride to them”. A photograph of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
and their three sons accompany the article. 


William Lythell ("Bill" to aquaintances; "Will" to family). It was 
during the 1938-1939 football season that Will Lythell was reminded of a 
world beyond football and the day-to-day work on his uncle's farm. 


As he left the field one Saturday he was stopped by P.c. Boulton “Ah, 
Will, I'd like a word with you". Now what? Will couldn't think he had done 
anything bad enough to get on the wrong side of the law. He was noted for 
adventurous mischief, nothing criminal, he thought. No, nothing criminal, 
instead he was being recruited on the side of the law. Mr. Boulton told 
him, "I've got to get someone from Stretham to act as a War Reserve 
Policeman if war breaks out and you're just the chap for the job”. Will 
Passed it off. " I wouldn't be much good at it” and it didn't enter his mind 
again, not until September 3rd 1939, that is. 

dinner with his family when 


It was j t down to his 
Sunday and he had just sat down Ely at once", and, 


P.c. Boulton came to his house. “You've to report to 
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gency he reported to Ely Police Station in good time 
, in Lynn Road punctually at Severn. "I felt everyone 
he said, but evidently "looking at him" was re-assuring 


= 










' the neighbouring houses one woman asked him, "Is my 
blackout alright?” Looking at it carefully in his new role Will said, "Well 
there's a little glimmer of light showing in the bottom left-hand comer". 


ws ~ The other woman asked, "What about mine? and he noted, "That seems 
> perfect", whereupon the woman commented, "Good, but, of course, I 
“a haven't switched the light on yet!" 


As time went on Will grew more accustomed to officialdom and he and 
other War Reserves were welcomed and advised by the regular members 
of the Force, notably the Superintendent. Much of the work was routine, 
walking the beat in the village, riding his bike to meet colleagues at parish 
boundaries and duty at Ely. He leamed to type his reports, not his 
favourite task, but determined to do his part in the war effort as long as he 
was required. Expecting to go back to his former work after the war he 


was offered the chance to stay on as a Police Officer and decided to do so. 
But that is anticipating... 


Wamings of air-raids which alerted the Civil Defence saw Will on the 
streets, too, and on one occasion, when bombs were heard falling, albeit in 
the distance, one frightened Stretham woman confided afterwards, " 1 was 
really scared until I saw the policeman, then I knew I was safe!" 


Although Will had many memories he was reluctant to talk of official 
duties more than fifty years later, but he did recall, with some amusement, 
as he told it, one incident in Ely. Armed with a truncheon only, he was put 
in charge of a German pilot whose plane had been shot down. When he 


was relieved it was by an armed guard, sent to escort the prisoner to a safe 
place. 
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Jne of Will's saddest task as a policeman was to take to a home news of — 


death by accident. There were few telephones in the village, and "Ask the 


policeman to take a message” was a common procedure. 


Edgar Stevens. As Edgar Stevens had served in the Royal Air Force for 
ten years, from 1920 to 1930 it could have been expected that he would 
follow the same career now, but it wasn't so. He was directed, instead, to 
the Ministry of Supply. Notes on his time in the R.A.F. showing something 
of service life between the wars, and reflect how his training in the R.A.F. 
and subsequent career as a motor-engineer and garage-propnietor equipped 
him for the Ministry of Supply. 


Edgar's ten years in the Air Force began as a boy cadet, aged fifteen, at the 
R.A.F. College at Cranwell in Lincolnshire, where he received sound 
training as a fitter in addition to college studies in Mathematics, English 
and other academic subjects. Having completed such training he was 
posted to the Middle East, serving in Iraq, formerly Mesopotamia, and the 
North West frontier of India. Photographs sent home to his parents 
included pictures of Baghdad, of which much was heard in the Gulf War, 
scenes of country-life such as threshing similar to that described in the 
Bible and photo's of early planes, lorries and cars, many bearing the Rolls 
Royce symbol. 


During this time abroad he was also stationed in Egypt and Palestine F 

his parents were especially interested in photographs of places ee 7 
with descriptions: Bethlehem, the Church of the Nativity, Mary's E è É 
There was Nazareth and a view from the air, Damascus, the rivers Jordan 

and Ur, the home of Abraham, "Ur of the Chaldees" as the bible says. 


Although they never seemed to have much in common pre $ 
billet with Lawrence of Arabia, then serving in the R.A.F. as Air 
Shaw. 


licence issued in Baghdad, and 


Souvenirs of these years included a driving- "temporary chauffeur to 


recalled in later years was the experience of being 
the King of Mesopotamia". 


as stationed again in Lincolnshire and at 


: : f 
the traumatic experience © 
sec s of the R101 disaster, 


On returning to England Edgar was 5 
Shrewsbury. One memorable 0008510 ne: 
driving a lorry, used as a hearse to transport victim 
the crashing of the airship over France. 
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A . Reserve List for several years, but, when 
10 sign on again, being a married man. As it 
more useful working for the Ministry of 





고 6 rs mies and the M.O.S. man was expected to pass estimates after 

= Costing and, when work was completed, to test the vehicles and decide 

= whether the work had been carried out satisfactorily. This was, by no 

_ means, automatic (no pun intended) and there were times when a works- 
foreman had to see that the job was done again. 


After Colchester Edgar was sent to London where he first stayed in a hotel 
as he had done at Colchester before renting a flat with self-catering. The 
flat was in a large house owned by a Polish émigré who felt herself 
fortunate to be living in England even though heavy bombing had 
demolished a row of houses opposite and shops on the main road were 


boarded up, having had all their windows blown out by the blast. And 
bombing continued. 


It was whilst in London, visiting a big motor-works in Acton, that Edgar 
met a namesake who lived near him as a boy. Mutual recognition followed 
a broadcast of the Derby being run at Newmarket, a change from Epsom, 
owing to the War. Mention of East Anglia led to their discovery that their 
childhood homes had been a mile apart, by the side of the Hundred Foot 
Bank. As others discovered during the war there were other meetings with 
former acquaintances, one of whom had been a representative of King and 


Harper, Cambridge. This casual meeting led to social visits between the 
two families. 


Other postings for Edgar followed at Reading and Bristol and at the end of 
hostilities he was offered a permanent post in the Ministry of Supply. 
However, he decided to retum home and re-establish his small garage 
business, 50 from a secure job with Prospects of promotion he retumed to 
our quiet village and family life after ten years of wandering in the 1920's 
and six years with no settled home during the war. 
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DIFFERENT VIEWS 


Thomas Wallmen. Thomas was " on the other side" and his experiences 
are interesting in view of the fact that he is now one of our respected 
residents. 


Thomas, like all young Romanians, was conscripted into the Romanian 
Army some four or five years before the outbreak of war in September 
1939. With Romania an ally of Nazi Germany the regiment in which 
Thomas served was sent to Italy, where Thomas became a storeman. His 
job was to see that ammunition was supplied to the men fighting as the war 
was intensified, but he, himself, was never engaged in battle. 


Thomas says little of that time, but with the advance of American and 
British troops he was captured by the British and sent to a camp in Austria, 
where he stayed only a few weeks. He explains that Germans, Italians and 
Romanian prisoners were separated into their national groups, and Thomas 
and his fellow-countrymen were sent to Italy, travelling by lorry. So back 
from the war to a peace-time Prisoner-of-War camp. Although the camp 
was at the resort of Rimini conditions were far from confortable. "We 
were there for a year and a half", Thomas recalls, "but it wasn't a good 
place. We slept on the floor in tents and we never had enough to eat. The 
only ones who had enough were those who worked in the kitchens". Here 
the men were guarded by Polish soldiers, who, themselves, had an 
much hardship. Was there some retaliation one wonders? "I suffered wi 
sores on my thigh" recalls Thomas. "They were caused by a lack of proper 
food". 


ing home and 
Towards the end of 1946 the men were told they were going f 
embarked on a boat. As they travelled west through he er 
they realised that this wasn't so: one of their number recognised 1 
in the moonlight and eventually they reached Southampton. 


" ' j SS 
"Lorries were waiting for us", recalls Thomas, 0020 ve 
country as far as Colchester where we stayed for a few 118 und myself 
Were split up and sent to various camps in East Anglia and $ 10 
in Ely", 


í according to 
The camp was situated where the golf-course is Ama Aiow 
Thomas it had previously been occupied by Germans W 
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t d retumed home. (I'm not sure why 
time 


at this time). 


it out í om the camp every day to work on farms in the 
-brown uniforms with brightly-coloured patches 
ch was on the back, another, a triangular on the 










One pa 

= 

= In 1947 several of the P.O.W.s were sent to live in surrounding villages. 

_ Thomas, with Andre Traub, Michael and Martin came to Stretham, living 

ee in a house in Short Road, owned by Bertram Parish, their employer. 
Germans had lived there previously, according to Thomas, amongst them 
Fritz, and another was an Italian, Mario, who Thomas thinks, was after 
Fritz. 


The four men settled well together, but they found the house cold in winter 
because, at that time, the roof lacked insulation. However, there was 
plenty of wood for fires, and there was a bathroom. "We didn't have a 
bathroom at home" recalls Thomas, "but the walls of the house were very 
thick and there was a kind of double roof, very thick, which kept out the 
snow. At Stretham the snow drifted through the roof and, when I went up 
to see what was the matter, I came through the ceiling!" 


At the cottage stores were provided by Mrs. Parish and the men cooked 
for themselves." We eamed a little money on the quiet", says Thomas. "At 
the camp we had money to spend in the camp, but now we eamed some 
English money. We were careful not to talk about it though". Apparently, 
the men made slippers. They were allowed sacks such as com was stored 
in and these were washed, the strands carefully pulled out and plaited to 
make strong cloth which was sewn to make slippers. Clothes were still 
difficult to get and the slippers were eagerly brought by "those in the 
know". Barrie Cook, who lived nearby, was proud to be GIVEN a pair. 


The sacks were also useful for covering the head and shoulders in cold, 
wet weather and they made floor covering. 


To supplement their sugar supply the men boiled sugar-beet to make black 
treacle. Bert Parish grew sugar-beet and there was often a heap of the 


verge near the house in Short Road, and Bert didn't mind that a few were 
taken. 
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It was early in 1949 that Thomas became a naturalised En AEE 

= was proud of his Identity Card. Martin also decided to stay in England and 
made a home in Peterborough and Andre also decided to stay in East 
Anglia, Michael, however, decided to go to Germany, where he had 
relatives. 


Thomas was now due to be married to an English girl, Eileen, who had 
served in the W.A.A.F. and Andre considerately found lodgings for 
himself so that Thomas and Eileen could have the house as agreed by Mr. 
Parish. Andre eventually married Thelma, another English girl, and they 
lived not far away from Thomas and Eileen 


Both men worked hard. "We were used to hard work", recalls Thomas, "at 
home we worked the land without machinery. That was in the nineteen- 
thirties, of course. We had horses, but most of the work was done by hand. 
Mr. Parish expected us to work hard too. He did himself and I leamed a lot 
from him". 


To continue Thomas' story. He continued to work hard and saved hard, 
Eileen helping him in the English language ai business methods. In time 
he brought an acre of land on the Cambridge road, where he built r 
bungalow. Here he had a small holding, keeping pigs and a e 
growing fruit. At the same time he had a full time job with Bert Paris a ; 
later, for members of the Parish family. Still later, he worked for the 
Waterbeach Level Drainage Board. “I did my own work before sR 
o'clock in the moming", says Thomas, “and I worked until bedtime ot = 
evenings”. All this enabled Thomas and Eileen to buy a new AF fe 
the village when Thomas retired. But at the age of oore 

hadn't retired! His garden is immaculate, he works on his allotments. 


hildren, one of whom died in 
sters, one in West Germany 
ily feeling is 


Thomas explains that he was one of ten chi 
infancy. In 1992 there were two surviving si 
and one in East Germany. The three keep in touch and the fam 
nurtured by Thomas with letters and visits. 

s have always held a fascination 


i ] childish 
hild, a reward for smal 
d from London to Stretham they 


Leslie Langford (Evacuee). Fire engine 
for me since I was given one as a small c 
endeavours, and on the day I was evacuate 
featured in my young life twice. 


2nd 1939 was lined up in the 


ee e in London's East End, 


school-yard of the Robert Montefiore 
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e to go to the country. I wasn't really interested: 
> was the arrival of several fire engines which were 
r premises when we left. 
Numerous buses took us to Liverpool Street where mothers and a few 
fathers waved us good-bye. My mother was saying farewell to three of us, 
for my two sisters were also being evacuated. They were Myra who was 
ten and Joan, seven. More buses met us at Ely and we found ourselves at 
Stretham School, where several women met us. We were accompanied by 
school staff, women teachers and a number of helpers. Miss Bamett, the 
Headmistress was well in control, insisting that wherever possible, families 
should be kept together. Accordingly, Myra, Joan and I were sent to the 
Sun. I say, sent, but Mrs. Gibbons took us, holding my hand, thinking 
perhaps, that I, the smallest, needed a little comfort. 


Arrived at the Sun we were greeted by Charlie Langford, the landlord, 
who was half-shaven. His wife, Bryda soon appeared and we were made 
to feel welcome. However, Myra and Joan were later moved to other 
homes, but I remained with the Langford's long after the war, in fact, until 


my marriage, twenty years later. I became so much part of the family that I 
eventually took their sumame. 


But back to the first day. In the aftemoon we went to the Recreation 
Ground and, for the first time in my life, I stood on grass! Here too, I saw 
my second fire Engine of the day, but what a difference! Here was a car 
towing a trailer with pumps, and the Fireman was Percy Hazel in ordinary 
clothes complete with trilby hat. But he was running hoses so it was near 
enough to the real thing for this five-year old boy from London. 


We shared the school building with the local children and I remember 
especially my first teacher, little Miss Levy. We gave concerts at various 
times and I said a recitation which I still remember: "There are doormats 
of every sort, one for the parlour, one for the kitchen and one for the back 


eee ae I shot off the stage as if I was making for the back door, 


a had Empire Day parades when we marched backwards and forwards 
s ough Chapel Lane, the procession headed by the Union Jack. Miss 
amett was very patriotic and reminded us often that we were British. She 


arranged i ` i i i 
wa Ha synagogue services, too, but I'm afraid I disappointed her by my 
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There were no organised games as such, but we had P.E. in the school 
playground and at weekend we arranged our own games on the Recreation 
Ground. We played happily with the village children: our lessons were 
completely separate but on the playing field we were just children together 
and we accepted one another. 


Birds-nesting was a new experience for me and I leamed to distinguish the 
different eggs. I leamed to swim in the river and what an achievement 
when I could swim right across. 


Towards the end of the war Mrs. Langford managed to get me a bike. I 
had always been envious of her son, Ted, older than I, who had one, and 
now I was lucky. The bike was made up of more than one machine by 
Claud Adams, of Little Thetford. Like other boys I was sometimes 
careless and, one day, I rode right through Pump Lane into Middle Street 
without stopping and collided with a respected local inhabitant. We both 
fell off and, not surprisingly, I received a severe telling off. 


Charlie and Bryda were wonderful to me. Charlie was the softer of the 
two, probably due to what he drank. Bryda was the disciplinarian. Clips on 
the ear when I deserved them were the usual punishment. I think I needed 
the discipline. I was a nervous child and usually found myself at the end of 
the queue when teams were being chosen and I was easily led into 
mischief. But I was happy. Not many special celebrations, but I do 
remember having one birthday party. No doubt I felt very important. 


So life in Stretham continued for me. When my school went back to 
London I became a pupil at the village school, which, I suppose completed 
my transformation from a Londoner to a member of a small community. 


Barrie Cook. Barrie was a small boy when the war broke out, t00 at 
for school. He was the younger son of Nurse Hilda Cook and her husban 
and they lived in Short Road. 


Barrie has vivid memories of the years and has sent this account from 
Boumemouth, where he now lives. Although he didn't, himself, make any 
great effort in sustaining morale his mother was a reassunng presen” w 
homes where there was sickness and gave comfort to people who were 
anxious, 
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Does anyone remember powdered egg? Ughh! 


‘We kept a pig in Mr. Parish's orchard and the great day came when it went 
to Mr. Joe Gamer's to be slaughtered. Half of the pig was kept by us and 
the other half went to the Govemment. For a day or two we had real 
home-made pork sausages, the best I've ever tasted, the hams went away 
to be smoked and the pork joints were salted down. Chitterlings were 
shared with family friends and many pork cheeses were made, some given 
as presents. 1 remember the bacon which we ate eventually was very salty. 


We weren't chicken people although, of course, many village people did 
keep chickens in their back yards, for the Christmas dinner as well as for 
the eggs”. 


The Blackout. Barrie went on to describe how his family dealt with the 
blackout. 


"It was a daily ritual putting up the blackout shutter which comprised a 
wooden battened frame covered in black tarred paper. This fitted the 
inside frame of our kitchen window and was held in place by little wooden 
catches. Only when it was firmly in place could the Aladdin lamp be lit. 
The frame was removed in the moming and stored behind the mangle in 
the scullery. We children often performed this task so it was inevitable that 
bumps and bangs would cause little cracks in the surface. If these tiny 
holes weren't noticed from the inside they would be seen from the outside 
and there would be a heavy knock at the front door and the cry, "You've 
got a light showing". Sometimes the chink of light wasn't apparent from 
the front of the house, but my mother always politely refused to walk 


across the Cricket Field to the Wilburton Road where, it was claimed, it 
could be clearly seen. 


Much patching of the blackout was required over the years. As we had just 
the one Aladdin lamp blackout wasn't needed in the other rooms: we had 
no electricity so it was always up to bed in the dark. 


The all-important lamp had an essential mantle 
would cause it to "black" and, 
and that caused a major probl 


and the slightest draught 
if not allowed to cool it would disintegrate 
em. New mantles weren't available in the 
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village and a joumey had to be made to Ely in the hope that Cutlack's 
would have one. Until they did candles were our only source of light". 


e Dug-Out. The Lythell family lived next door to the Cooks. There were 
zE children, Peter and Ena as well as Mr. and Mrs. Lythell. Mr. Lythell 
worked with Mr. Cook for Bert Parish. Barrie recalls: 


"The Dug-Out was a wooden garden-shed which my father and Mr. 
Lythell half buried at the end of the garden under the walnut tree. The top 
was covered with the soil that remained after burying the shed. The walls 
were papered! At one end, on a raised slatted frame was a mattress which 
was made up as a bed for us children; the two Lythells, my older brother 
Brian and myself. During night-time air raids we were tucked up in it 
waiting for the A.R.P. Warden to ride by on his cycle, ringing the “All- 
clear" bell. We thought it a great adventure! I remember that my mother 
kept her best tea service down there, the safest place, she said. And the 
kettle would be boiled up on a Primus stove." 


Prisoners of War. There are small differences in Barmie's account and 
Thomas Wallmen's but, on the whole, the two are in agreement. And they 
are still pleased to meet occasionally. 


Barrie writes, " The Prisoners of War came in three waves, first the 
Italians, then the Germans, followed by the Romanians. When they first 
came to work on the farm they came daily by lorry from Ely camp, now 
the site of the Golf Course. They wore special uniforms by which a 
were easily identified: coloured patches were sewn on the back 2 e 
jacket and on the knee of the trousers. Some patches were red, o È 
green or yellow. I don't know whether these colours were Snip ee 
we youngster were convinced that the patches were targets at whic > 
Jack Cockerton's Home Guard would aim their rifles if any of the ae 
tried to escape. I don't think that theory was ever put to the test. sa : = 
moved to houses on the farm they were allowed to wear civilian clothes, 
but I'm not sure where the coupons for these came from. 


Mario, one of the first Italians, spoke a little English, enough to make 
himself understood. When he came to our house to listen to the news Ca 
the wireless towards the end of the war he liked to twiddle a knob and was 
delighted when he could pick up a foreign station. 


. r i da 
I remember that a bonfire was lit in the Cricket Field on V.E. ne ae 
vivid memory is of Mario giving me my first Woodbine. I was 
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$ running around the bonfire, puffing away when I ran 
ao am He didn't say a word, such was the Joy and air of 
a that night”. 


Apparen Germans amongst the P.O.W.'s who were 
named hie 그 "One Fritz was a trained and talented 

ai and, in civilian life, had worked in a large bank in Berlin. He 
oa a with some suspicion by the others who had been manual 
waits before joining the army and they weren't used to nor impressed by 
his city ways! 


i i ed to be to us 

Fritz was a giant of a man or so he appeare ! 
pr and he used to entertain us with a temfying display, splaying 
his fingers flat on the table and stabbing between them with the sharpest 
carving knife at great speed. I never saw him miss. 


I also remember how meticulously clean the P.O.W's kept the house. 
They used to scrub the furniture and floors regularly and the house smelt 
of carbolic, no doubt the cleaning was a discipline leamed on their army 
training. The only exception to that clean smell was when the sugar-beet 
syrup was being boiled! The house next door to ours, where the prisoners 
lived, had no bathroom, but there was a bath in the scullery, covered by a 
wooden lid. The water for bathing was boiled in a nearby copper, the same 


copper that the sugar-beet was boiled in. The outside lavatory was of the 
bucket variety. 


Going back to the wireless: w 
accumulators lasted between 
recharged. Although we had 
Harold Ellwood, one Occasi 
Ellwood then kindly loan 
"Monday Night at Eight” 6 


€ called it that, rather than radio. I think the 
a week or ten days before needing to be 
two, one in use and one being charged by Mr. 
onally ran out before the other was ready. Mr. 


ed us one so that we wouldn't miss "Itma", 
r "Dick Barton". 


The ancient wooden box got us through the war and was only replaced by 
a sleek, mahogany-cased radio when the Nursing Association ceased to be 
run by a village committe: 


€ before being taken over by the County". 


Barrie says that the slippers he re, 


e POW's also ma 


He adds, "Th 
cow parsley." 


ceived were a special Christmas present. 
de musical pipes from willow stems and 


tees 
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